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Turis is a book of no ordinary merit, and can 
scarcely fail, we think, to vindicate for the au- 
thor an eminent rank among the best novel 
writers of the day. Hitherto, Mr. Ritchie has 
been chiefly known to “the reading public,’”— 
and that but very recently,—as the author of 
some singularly-impressive tales and novel- 
lettes, which have appeared partly in periodical 
works, and partly in a volume, entitled, “ ‘Tales 
and Confessions,” published last year by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. The force, freshness, and 
intellectual capacity exhibited in these compo- 
sitions, excited no ordinary expectations of his 
future distinction as an author—at least, if his 
literary diligence and zeal proved at all com- 
mensurate to his powers of observation and 
energy of expression. ‘The Game of Life” 
fully justifies these favourable anticipations. 
Embracing asomewhat wider field, and involving 
a more intricate plot, and a greater variety of 
incident, than any of Mr. Ritchie’s former 
sketches, it exhibits to high advantage his 
graphic talent in the delineation of manners, 
and his deep knowledge of human motives and 
feelings; and while it affords sufficient scope 
for the occasional display of that extraordinary 
power of excitement, which, on some former 
occasions, he has perhaps carried to a painful 
degree of intensity, the narrative is enlivened 
by a diversity of scene, and by a play of sarcastic 
humour, which relieve the mind from too sombre 
an impression of the realities of life, and en- 
hance, at the same time, the interest of the 
story, which never for an instant flags, to the 
very close. 

In this tale, however, the reader must not 
expect to find a fiction constructed upon the 
approved models now in vogue. It is of the 
school of Fielding, rather than that of Scott, 
and has no resemblance whatever to the fashion- 
able novels of the day. Its scenes lie among 
“the sad realities” of life; and the author con- 
trives, as Fielding and Smollet, and occasionally 
Scott, have done before him, to extract both en- 
tertainment and instruction from true and vivid 
delineations of even the squalid haunts of 
wretchedness and degradation. In common with 
Scott, Mr. Ritchie has the merit of avoiding all 
that is offensive to good taste and pure morality 
in these descriptions—a praise which our elder 
novelists are far from always meriting. The ob- 
ject and the effect, indeed, of this tale are moral 
and praiseworthy in an eminent degree; and if 
it attains a popularity equal to its merits, we 
think it well calculated to act as a salutary mo- 
nitor to the myriads of youthful aspirants for 
fame and fortune, continually flocking to London 
—this great whirlpool of humanity—many of 
them with extravagant expectations of success, 
and but ill-provided to sustain the disappoint- 
ments and temptations to which inexperienced 
youth is almost certain to be exposed. But we 
must now notice more particularly the plan or 
groundwork of the tale. 

A rich old bachelor, retired from business, 
and residing at his snug country seat in the 
vicinity of a remote village, after improving his 
dwelling, embellishing his grounds, and aug- 
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menting his library, finds himself, in a green old 
age, without any object of sufficient interest to 
occupy his thoughts, or engage his affections. 
He becomes listless and melancholy; and his 
mind sated with the present, and without an 
aim for the future, turns continually to brood 
in moody retrospection over the dreams and 
disappointments of his early days. Even his 
customary game at backgammon with the 
Curate fails to rouse his mind from its habitual 
abstraction ; he allows himself to be gammoned 
without an effort, and appears to be fast sinking 
into hypochondria—when, all at once, a thought 
strikes him one evening as he is sitting with 
his friendly antagonist over the chequered 
board. 

“T am thinking,” said Mr. Vesper, slowly, 
“of the resemblance which exists between this 
backgammon-table and the great field of the 
world. * * I am thinking that it would be more 
interesting than a game at backgammon, if one 
could look on ‘amid the crowd, the strife, the 
shock of men,’ in some of the busier haunts of 
humanity, without being personally engaged in 
the struggle, and disturbed by the selfish feel- 
ings of individual interest and preservation.” 

This more animating object—“to play a 
Game or Lire”—no sooner strikes his fancy, 
than he hastens with alacrity to carry his pur- 
pose into execution. He had not a single re- 
lative alive of consanguinity near enough to 
warrant a visit, or of character interesting 
enough to invite one ; but the thought recurred 
to him of ker whom, in fantastic youth, he had 
worshipped as a goddess, and who had cruelly 
jilted him to marry a dissipated lieutenant in a 
marching regiment. This woman he seeks out 
in the remote obscurity to which she had been 
driven by the untimely death of her husband, 
with the generous view of befriending her and 
her unprotected offspring. He finds her in an 
obscure village in Wales, on the eve of sending 
her only son—a youth in the first dawn of man- 
hood—to push his fortune in London ; and here 
commences the “Game of Life.” Mr. Vesper 
allows the youth to depart from his mother’s 
house, and from the maiden of his heart, and 
to set off for the great city, with the view 
of following him, watching his motions unseen, 
and guiding his destiny through the perils and 
quicksands of the busy world :— 

“ A thousand projects teemed in his brain, a 
thousand splendid phantasms crowded his ima- 
gination. He placed himself in the situation of 
a kind of earthly providence, watching over, if 
not directing the destinies of the interesting 
pair; he rubbed his hands, with glee, while 
passing through the room; and as at last he 
leaped into bed with the lightness of eighteen, 
‘ Aha, my friend,’ said he, addressing himself 
mentally to the Curate, ‘this is better than a 
game at backgammon!’ ” i. 62. 


Upon the unexpected results of this romantic 
scheme turns the interest of the plot, which is 
farther complicated by the fortunes of the 
beautiful young girl whom Vesper meets in the 
house of Mrs. Clive, the mother of his intended 
protégé, and who is already affianced by virgin 
vows to the high-spirited but inexperienced 
stripling. The following sketch contains the 








portrait of this simple village maid, who is, of 
course, the heroine of the tale :— 


“ Mr. Vesper looked at her for the first time, 
having been unconscious of her presence in the 
room till she spoke, and thought, as he gazed, 
he had never beheld an earthly being so fair. 
Her form, however, was too slight to be abso- 
lutely perfect, and her face too pale to be per- 
fectly beautiful; but the intellectual glory which 
played in her blue eyes, would have made de- 
formity itself seem divine. Her age did not 
seem to exceed seventeen; but owing to her 
calm and thoughtful air, and in part also, per- 
haps, to the form of the cap with which her 
auburn tresses were confined, her almost girlish 
figure appeared to be invested with even matron- 
ly dignity.” i. 45-6. 

The reader then accompanies young Clive 
to London. Full of the buoyancy and bright 
visions of early youth, he approaches the me- 
tropolis, which opens up to his astonished gaze 
in all its vastand dazzling magnificence. Every 
one who recollects his own impressions on first 
entering this great modern metropolis of the 
civilized world, will recognize the truth and 
beauty of the following passage :— 

“When William Clive’s journey, which he 
commenced on the following morning, began to 
draw near a close, his excited feelings grew more 
tumultuous every moment. The villages in the 
neighbourhood of London appeared as towns of 
respectable magnitude to him; and the idea of 
the vast leviathan, to which those were but min- 
nows, became proportionably expanded. Every 
step, at length, proclaimed more distinctly their 
approach to some enormous congregation of 
the human kind. The avenues opening to the 
main road became more frequent and more 
crowded—looking like innumerable ducts con- 
structed for the purpose of draining the country 
of its population to convey it to one grand cen- 
tral reservoir. 

“ Even the aspect of the passers by exhibited 
a sudden and remarkable change. Each man 
walked steadily on, absorbed in his own thoughts, 
or busy with his own occupation; he looked as 
if about to enter, or having just left, a tumul- 
tuous crowd, in which his only business was to 
elbow his way as well as possible. No vacant 
stare of curiosity greeted the approach of a new 
freight of human beings to swell the mass—the 
coach rolled on with as little observation as one 
of an interminable succession of drops trickles 
down a cliff to lose itself in the ocean. 

“The sky behind was bright with the golden 
hues of an autumnal sunset, which showed with 
nice precision the edge of the distant horizon, 
broken at intervals with small tapering spires. 
Before, embracing nearly two-thirds of the en- 
tire visible circle, a dull, dusky, motionless 
cloud sat brooding over the earth. The road 
along which the travellers were journeying, 
seemed to plunge into the midst of this porten- 
tous gloom ; but extending on either side, vast 
and irregular lines of buildings, as they caught 
the parting rays of the sun, flashed them back 
from their windows, looking like fragments of 
some victorious city in which the illuminations 
had begun. Ina little while the eye was able 
to wander through opening vistas of streets, 
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and to discern that the dim interior was formed 
of similar materials, while, spire after spire, and 
dome after dome, and column after column, ris- 
ing slowly on the sight, conveyed to the spectator 
an almost exaggerated idea of magnitude and 
magnificence. At length, as one enormous 
dome stood distinctly revealed, apparently the 
centre and nucleus of the proud array; and 
when the sunlight flashed on that golden cross 
and ball, rendered as familiar by pictorial re- 
presentations to the distant hind, as the roof of 
his father’s cottage, William sprung upon his 
feet, where he sat on the top of the coach, and 
his high-wrought and tumultuous feelings of 
expectation, awe, wonder, and delight, burst 
forth in the exclamation—* London—London !’ 

“As yet the wheels had not grated on the 
paved ways, which mutter, with portentous voice 
of the business of a town; but already a dull, 
grating, monotonous sound filled the air. It 
was like the low and soft, yet most mighty and 
magnificent voice which is heard upon the sea- 
shore at night, disturbing the ear, amidst the 
silence and calmness of the hour, with news 
from the far ocean. Soon a louder rush was 
heard, sweeping and dying away at intervals; 
then a single shout might be distinguished, 
rising among the millions of voices rather felt 
than heard; and then slowly and gradually, as 
the ear of the rustic traveller learnt to apply its 
wonderful faculties to the new world of sound 
which it was entering, the supposed monotone 
divided into ten thousand component parts, and 
the roar of carriages, the working of machinery, 
the noise of innumerable trades, the barking of 
dogs, the voices of men, women, and children, 
in tones of cursing and blessing, and shrill 
laughter, deluged his very soul. 

“ Darting suddenly from the road into one of 
the narrow avenues which gaped at every step, 
the paved stones at length rattled and grumbled 
and crushed beneath ; rival vehicles swept head- 
long by, the wheels grazing as they passed: the 
air darkened, the sky was hidden; and with a 
momentary sensation of fear, our traveller saw 
the houses closing dimly around him, and felt 
that he was now fairly swallowed up and lost in 
the insatiable maw of the metropolis. 

“ His inexperienced eye, however, exagge- 
rated the darkness. The lamps in some places 
were only beginning to be lighted, and the citi- 
zens still walked on as if in broad day. In one 
shop a woman was matching the shade of a 
coloured stuff, which, for aught William’s optics 
could discern, might have been either canvas or 
muslin; while in another, a solitary lamp, des- 
tined by and bye to communicate light to the 
whole, threw a shadowy splendour upon the 
riches in the interior, which brought to his re- 
collection the cave of Aladdin. In some places, 
the street was broken up beside him, and as the 
carriage tottered slowly past, he threw a gaze 
of wonder and almost terror into the excavation 
below, where at a vast depth numerous labourers 
were working by lamp-light, in what appeared 
to him to be the streets of a subterranean city. 
The coach stopped several times, and sume of 
the passengers one by one dismounted; but 
William, having no motive for choosing one 
place rather than another, kept his seat, resolved 
to go as far as they would take him. 

“In the meantime the lamps became more 
bright, and the shop windows were lighted up ; 
the streets were crowded with innumerable 
carriages, and the foot-pavements with hurrying 
passengers; everything wore an air of life, and 
bustle, and prosperity, and the sensations of the 
traveller were wound up to a pitch of almost 
joyous excitement. Looking eagerly from one 
side to another—measuring with his eye some 
gigantic spire, till it was lost in the gloom above 
—now fixing a lingering gaze on some window 
of surpassing splendour, and now looking with 
no less surprise and delight on some lovely face 





turned up in the lamp-light to glance listlessly 
on the passing vehicle—he sat perfectly insen- 
sible of the lapse of time, till the coach plunged 
suddenly into an archway, and stopped before 
the door of an inn.” i. 63—71. 


Young Clive, having no friends, and scarcely 
a common introduction, falls into a variety of 
unfortunate and degrading scrapes, from which 
the agency of Vesper (who follows in a day or 
two,) fails to rescue him. Vesper himself is mis- 
led by appearances, and renders, by his inter- 
ference, the ravelled web of misapprehensions 
still more complicated. William is gradually 
driven to utter destitution, and to the very verge 
of despair. The following passage—when, with- 
out a shilling to purchase a meal, or a shelter 
for the night, and without a gleam of hope in 
the dim vista of futurity, the unhappy youth 
wanders through the streets of London at mid- 
night—is a fair specimen of the author’s style 
in the more sombre vein, and aflords a view of 
our great Babel not less striking than the one 
already given, though strangely contrasted in 
its aspect :— 

“Tt was nearly twelve o’clock ; the public- 
houses had already emptied their lawful con- 
tents into the vast thoroughfares of population ; 
the shops were shut, with the exception here 
and there of an avaricious pastry-cook’s, which 
still gaped upon the street for the purpose of 
tempting stragglers on their way home from the 
playhouses; the customary noises of evening 
had died away, all but now and then a drunken 
shout, or the rattle of a hackney-coach, or the 
hoarse voice of a watchman bawling the hour. 
By and bye, the theatres flung their gushing 
volumes into the stream, which gave token of 
the addition to the farthest corners of the me- 
tropolis.s Men and women, boys, girls, and 
children, flowed rapidly along; some absorbed 
as they passed into the ducts and creeks which 
opened by their side, and others disappearing 
in the gloom before. The eager remark, the 
abrupt question, the recollected laugh, echoed 
on all sides; and when the crowd gradually 
melted away, and their voices died in the dis- 
tance, the loneliness of the desert street seemed 
strange and startling. The silence was now 
only broken at long intervals by the scream of 
the female night-wanderer, driven by intoxica- 
tion and despair to remonstrate with the sullen 
guardian of the hour; but elsewhere the drowsy 
voices of the watchmen themselves seemed to 
add to the calmness of the scene, 

‘ Imposing silence with a stilly sound.’ 

“ As William turned into Bridge Street by 
the Obelisk at Fleet Market, he heard a singu- 
lar cry, which even his practised ear was unable 
to syllable into any of the customary sounds of 
a metropolitan night. A figure in white came 
rushing along the pavement, uttering a short, 
shrill, definite scream, repeated in rapid yet 
regular succession. As she approached, he 
could see that she was dressed in the extreme 
of fantastic finery, and that her wild and bac- 
chanal air denoted a profession of shame. 
‘Lost! lost! lost! was her cry as she ran— 
* Lost! lost! lost!’ she shrieked more wildly 
in William’s ears, as she swept past him like a 
spirit. Shocked and heart-stricken, he stood 
still, and gazed after the phantom; and when 
her form had melted into the darkness, and the 
voice of the lost one fallen for the last time upon 
his heart, it was with a gasp of unutterable 
relief he pursued his aimless journey. 

“ On the neighbouring bridge he stood for a 
while, contemplating instinctively the imposing 
scene before him. No sensible perception, 
however, of beauty or sublimity at first entered 
his mind. He seemed to be awakened gradually 
from a dream, of which he remembered not the 
form or meaning, y the moon breaking from 


the clouds which had till now enveloped her, 








and calling out from the chaos of darkness the 
elements of a magnificent city. The proud 
dome of St. Paul’s raised its head supreme 
amidst the mass of buildings, while meaner 
spires, countless in number, and various in form 
and character, were scattered around. To the 
west, the more definite part of the view was 
bounded by Waterloo-bridge, which threw its 
superb length, as straight as an arrow, over the 
wide and glittering river ; and beside it, Somer- 
set House, rising, with its palace-walls, from the 
water's edge, seemed a building created and ex- 
isting only in the fancy of a painter. On the 
north, a forest of dark houses burthened the 
earth as far as the eye could reach, oppressing 
the imagination by their multitude, and their 
close and compact array ; on the south, the line 
of Blackfriars Road extended its rows of bright 
lamps with mathematical nicety to such a dis- 
tance that it seemed to terminate in a point; 
and to the east, the cast-iron bridge bestriding 
the broad stream, like a giant, seemed to guard 
the tract beyond from view, into which never- 
theless, the eye could penetrate, although dimly, 
as in a dream, through darker clouds and sha- 
dows, which it learned by its past experience to 
shape into houses, and towers, and spires. 
Everything was vast, and mighty, and indefinite. 
No grasp was afforded to the mind of even a 
part of the picture. The buildings melted into 
other buildings; the streets were absorbed into 
other streets; and the boundary line of the 
whole was hidden in darkness. In darkness 
arose the mighty volume of waters which rolled 
in silence through the silent city ; and in thick 
darkness its course was lost and swallowed up. 

“ William gazed with a feeling of littleness, 
which at last diverged into absolute terror. He 
forgot that he was himself an individual of that 
species of insects which had created the won- 
ders around him! By and bye the moon with- 
drew her light as suddenly as it had been given; 
and the night-wind, which seemed to have been 
charmed to rest by her beauty, came forth with 
a wild and wailing cry. Heavily the moaning 
gusts swept along the bridge, and cold, cold was 
their breath upon the wanderer, who stood there 
in silence and darkness. William turned shiver- 
ing away into the thicker houses of the city, 
but his chilled limbs were hardly able to perform 
their functions. 

“ While passing through St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, where the winds are never still, the icy 
blast seemed to cut into his very heart, and he 
felt a momentary relief in escaping into Cheap- 
side from the dark cold shadow of the cathe- 
dral. Soon the Mansion House was at his back, 
the palace of the City kings; Lombard Street 
on his right, the mistress of the city purse ; the 
Bank on his left, at once the agent and comp- 
troller of the government of the empire; and 
before him the Royal Exchange, the grand ren- 
dezvous of the intercourse of the world. In that 
dead and lonely hour, when the interruptions of 
business and the thousand suggestions of self 
were still, the associations connected with these 
objects in the imagination of an Englishman 
arose in all their strength and grandeur ; and 
it was with a proud step and a swelling heart 
that the poor, friendless, moneyless, homeless 
youth strode up the slight ascent of Cornhill. 
The excitement had hardly abated when, in 
Leadenhall Street, the palace of the merchant- 
kings of half a continent stood before him ; the 
depository of the destinies of hundreds of mil- 
lions of their fellow-men—grand and terrible, 
and lovely, in its associations with power and 
crime, and holy mercy—with all that is brightest 
and meanest in the human character, and all 
that is vast and magnificent in the human his- 
tory. 
“The reaction in his feelings however was 
almost instantaneous. The cold became more 


intense, his threadbare clothing felt thinner, 
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his limbs grew heavy with fatigue, and want of 
food, although without the sensation of hunger, 
weighed down his heart. Hardly conscious of 
the circumstance of motion, he traversed Ald- 
gate, and passing through some streets to the 
right, saw the blood-stained towers of Julius 
before him, as mean and impotent in their as- 
pect as they are grand and mighty in history. 
When turning again to the right, he passed into 
Thames Street, where, in the day-time, the voice 
cannot be heard for the roar of waggons, the 
silence by contrast seemed strange and awful. 
At the Custom-house, the grand portal of the 
commerce of half the world, a solitary sentinel 
slumbered on his post; and when he had nearly 
reached, at right angles, the great artery which 
communicates between the heart of the city and 
London Bridge, the place seemed so favourable 
for a moment’s repose, that he was tempted to 
rest his trembling limbs on a window-seat. 

“ The change of feeling, for the instant, was 
delicious. His eyes began to close, and a for- 
getfulness of immediate misery stole softly over 
his senses, when a watchman, who had been 
concealed in the shadow on the opposite side, 
crossed over, and rapping the pavement with 
his cudgel till the streets rung again, ordered 
him to ‘move on.’ 

“* My good fellow,’ said William, faintly— 
*I am doing no harm.’ 

“«That is no business of mine,’ replied the 
functionary ; ‘ you have no right to sleep in the 
open air; and if I find you transgressing the 
law within my beat, why, I must take you up 
for a rogue and vagabond, that’s all.’ William 
moved on. 

“ He turned down by London Bridge; and, 
unconscious of any particular feeling or purpose, 
found himself standing on the middle arch, 
and gazing upon the dark surges tumbling below. 
The moon was entirely hidden beneath the 
dense clouds which hurried across the sky ; and 
the wind, sweeping in longer gusts, wailed over 
the waters like a voice of lamentation and de- 
spair. The wanderer stepped upon the ledge of 
the parapet, and leaning upon his elbows, looked 
down into the gulf. A sensation of fierce joy 
first attacked his mind as a thousand wild and 
mysterious sounds rose upon his ear from where 
the winds and headlong waters rushed through 
the arch below. He felt that he smiled bitterly 
at the darkness and strife ; and, half controlled 
by a nervous affection, half in mockery of his 
own despair, he at length mingled his voice with 
that of the night in a hoarse and hollow laugh. 
Then, startled by the sound he had himself 
produced, which, as the gust at intervals died 
moaning away, seemed to issue from lips not 
his own, he paused in expectation and terror. 

“ Recalled to himself, he was met by a feeling 
partaking in a scarcely less degree of the hor- 
rible. All within was dark—darker than all 
without; all within was tumult—more tumul- 
tuous than all without. But no gleam of light 
illumined the darkness of his soul; no bright 
and lovely moon struggled with the clouds of 
his destiny; no sinking of the voice of the 
moral storm was heard. Was a continuation, 
then, of the analogy impossible? No: there 
was hope on one side, and death on the other, 
In vain he looked round for that saving light ; 
in vain he examined the whole circle of his 
horizon. To-morrow he would be as wretched 
and forlorn a being as to-night, and the morsel 
of food which chance or charity might present 
to his hunger, like the cordials of the Inquisi- 
tion, would only preserve his life for new suffer- 
ings. The other alternative—death! But the 
daring and dreadful idea which rose into his 
mind was choked by a feeling of religious horror, 
and he only formed the wish without planning 
the deed. He even implored his Maker to take 
again the breath he had given ; he madly com- 
manded his ministers to execute decrees that 





had not passed; he called upon the winds to 
sweep him from the bridge, and upon the waves 
to hide in their dark bosoms his degradation 
and his despair. 

“ His reason tottered; his brain swam round; 
a thousand strange voices muttered, and hissed, 
and groaned, and shrieked in his ear; athousand 
horrible faces grinned and mocked and chatter- 
ed before his eyes. A maniac rage took pos- 
session of his heart, and he tore and buffeted 
the empty air.—Farther and farther he leaned 
over the parapet, grasping and springing at his 
phantom foes; but some obstacle, some pres- 
sure, like that which is felt in the night-mare, 
still preserved him from losing his balance. At 
every tug it tugged the fiercer; at every plunge 
it pierced into his side; and William, at length 
putting down his hand to effect his release, 
found that Helen’s Bible, over which his coat 
was buttoned, was caught in a broken part of 
the stone. 

“ His face drooped upon his hands ; the foun- 
tain of his heart was broken up, and his phrenzy 
wept itself away. Long he wept, long he re- 
flected, long he prayed, without altering his 
position ; and when at length he raised his head 
the bright moon had risen like a spirit from her 
grave of clouds, and William blessed aloud the 
omen and Him who sent it.” i. 268—282. 

These specimens, as every reader of taste will 
feel, exhibit the hand of no ordinary writer. We 
could have wished, had our limits permitted, 
to have given also a specimen or two of the 
more dramatic parts of the tale, which evince 
that, in the delineation of character, the author 
possesses talent nowise inferior to that which 
he exhibits in the description of external ob- 
jects; but we must forbear: and we the less 
regret the necessity of doing so, since we are 
anxious not to mar the reader’s pleasure in the 
perusal by a premature developement of the 
plot. Suffice it to say, that the denouement is 
brought out with great dramatic effect, though 
perhaps with some sacrifice of probability for 
convenience or effect. The story, in fact, is (at 
least in some respects) scarcely sufficiently ex- 
panded. T» have done full justice to his subject, 
the author ought to have availed himself of 
“‘ the ample verge’’ of three volumes. The pre- 
sent work sufficiently proves, however, that Mr. 
Ritchie possesses not only ingenuity to construct 
an artful fiction (a qualification intinitely more 
rare than most people imagine), but also feeling, 
imagination, and philosophical acumen, to sound 
the depths of human character,—and the com- 
mand of forcible and appropriate language to 
report his discoveries to the world. Let him 
continue to aim at a higher and a purer stand- 
ard of composition than what may merely serve 
to amuse the frivolous taste of the mere lounger 
of literature, and we doubt not that still higher 
success shall reward his exertions. We look for- 
ward with confidence to hail Mr. Ritchie again, 
ere long, on the literary arena, and warn him 
fairly that we shall not be very easily satisfied. 
“The Game of Life” is extremely good, and we 
think likely to prove popular; but we expect 
from him something still higher in its general 
tone and more perfect in execution. 








GREECE. 
Travels in the Morea. By William Martin Leake. 
F.R.S. 3 vols. 8¥°. 
{Second Notice.) 
Ir is not to mere travellers only, be they pro- 
fessional or amateurs, that we would recommend 
Colonel Leake’s work on the Morea. There 
are several classes of persons besides those who 
may visit the Peloponnesus in search of antiqui- 
ties and glorious associations, to whom it is 
calculated to be of vast use. It contains matter 
from which the foreigners who, it is said, are 


about to engage in administering the affairs of 





the resuscitated country, may derive many hints 
which should not be neglected. Such, for in- 
stance, are the notes as to the mode in which 
the soil in different parts of the peninsula is cul- 
tivated; as to the description of produce which 
is drawn from it, and of the aptitude of the 
country and people for improvement in various 
ways and degrees. Remarks on subjects of this 
kind, proceeding as they do from an acute ob- 
server, like Col. Leake, are well worthy of atten- 
tion. Those persons also under whose superinten- 
dence the military concerns of the new empire are 
to be placed, and whose care it will be to provide 
for its defence against foreign aggression, will not 
disdain, we presume, to prepare themselves be- 
forehand for the better performance of their 
important duties, by examining and weighing 
the observations and suggestions of a sagacious 
soldier, and an accomplished engineer, on the 
capabilities of different localities. The facts, 
moreover, which Colonel Leake mentions as 
having occurred within his own knowledge, and 
which show the sad effects of the oppressive 
and corrupt system of government under which 
the unhappy occupants of this interesting land 
have so long groaned, especially deserve notice, 
as pointing out the particular evils, from which 
it is, above all, essential to the future well- 
being of the Moreotes that they should be eman- 
cipated. For such particulars as those which 
we have alluded to, however, and which abound 
in the two volumes which compose the work, 
we must refer those whom they more especially 
interest, to the book itself. It is our purpose, 
in this place, to cater more especially for the 
classical student, and with that view we select 
the following examination of the notions of the 
ancients respecting the passage under ground, 
and other peculiarities of the celebrated rivers 
Alpheius and Eurotas. 

“It would requirea minute examination of the 
locality in different seasons of the year, either 
to verify or to contradict, with certainty, the 
description which Strabo and Pausanias have 
given of the singularities attending the origin 
and incipient course of the rivers Alpheius and 
Eurotas; I regret extremely, therefore, that I 
have had no opportunity of examining the 
plains of Asea and Tegea in the middle of 
summer, when the direction of the waters 
through the marshes, and the structure of the 
katavothra might have been apparent; I have 
little doubt, however, that a part of the ancient 
belief respecting these rivers was erroneous. 
Strabo says, ‘ The Alpheius and Eurotas flow 
from the same place ; it is a town of the Mega- 
lopolitis, called Asea, where are two fountains 
near each other; from these issue the two 
rivers, which, passing underground for a dis- 
tance of several stades, re-appear again, and 
flow, the one to the Laconice, the other to the 
Pisatis. The Eurotas renews its stream at the 
beginning of the Bleminatis, passes by Sparta, 
and then through a long narrow valley, towards 
that of Helos, of which the poet speaks ; it there 
falls into the sea, between Gythium, which is 
the port of Sparta and Acriew. The Alpheius, 
after receiving the Ladon and Erymanthus, and 
others of smaller note, passes by Phrixa, and 
through the Pisatis and Tryphylia, and by 
Olympia, and falls into the Sicilian sea, between 
Pheia and Pitane.’ 

“The words of Pausanias are these: ‘ The 
Alpheius is of a very different nature from 
other rivers, for it often conceals itself in the 
earth, and rises again. First of all flowing from 
Phylace and the Symbola, it descends under 
ground to the Tegeatic plain; then, breaking 
forth again in the Asza, it mixes its waters 
with those of the Eurotas. After having been 
again concealed by a subterraneous channel, i 
once more emerges in the place which the Ar- 
cadians call Pega: [the Fountains]: from thence 
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pia, it joins the sea towards Cyllene, the port 
of the Eleii. Nor does the agitation of the 
Adriatic impede its course, but, flowing through 
this great and tempestuous sea, it reaches the 
island Ortygia, and preserving its name Al- 
pheius, is there mixed with the fountain Are- 
thusa.’ In describing the road from Megalo- 
polis to Tegea, the same traveller thus again 
speaks of the head of this river: ‘ The source 
of the Alpheius is not more than five stades 
distant from Asea, and is not far from the road: 
that of the Eurotas is by the road-side. ‘The 
water of the Eurotas mixes with that of the 
Alpheius, and they flow together in a common 
channel for nearly twenty stades, after which 
they pass through a subterraneous chasm, and 
emerge again, the Eurotas in the Laconice, the 
Alpheius at the fountains in the Megalopolis.’ 
“Tt is singular that Pausanias, who delighted 
so much in Greek superstition, has not taken 
any notice of a fable, relating to the common 
origin of the two rivers, which is reported by 
Strabo; namely, that if two chaplets, dedicated 
to the Alpheius and Eurotas, were thrown into 
the stream near Asea, each would re-appear at 
the sources of the river to which it was des- 
tined. Though Strabo evidently disbelieved this 
story, it accords exactly with the assertion of 
Pausanias, as to the union of the waters from 
the two fountains, and their course ina common 
channel. It accords also with the actual state 
of the two sources at Frangévrysi, (in truth 
there are three,) which form a single stream 
below the ruins of Asea, crossing a plain of 
two miles in breadth, and turning some mills, 
before the river joins the marsh. To call one 
of the branches of the united stream the Euro- 
tas, and the other the Alpheius, was a mere 
effect of the Grecian love of fiction; but the 
assertion contained in the latter of the two 
passages of Pausanias may be more worthy of 
examination,—namely, that, after entering a 
chasm, the two streams separated in the body 
of the mountain, one making its appearance in 
the Laconice, (near Belemina, according to 
Strabo,) the other at the Pegz of the Megalo- 
politis. To me it appeared that there is (as 
Pausanias indicates) only one chasm or kata- 
vothra at the eastern foot of Mount Tzimbard, 
although on the opposite side of the mountain 
there are two copious sources, which have the 
appearance of emissories, one contributing 
largely to the Alpheius, the other still more so 
to the ELurotas,—the former, which is at Mar- 
mara, near Rhapsomati, is evidently the ancient 
Pege; the latter, which is at the mill to the 
northward of Mount Khelmés, may be not im- 
properly called the source of the Eurotas. It 
certainly is possible that the united waters from 
the valleys which contain Papari, Barbitza, and 
Frangévrysi, although they enter the katavéthra 
of Tzimbar(in one stream, may separate into two 
in the body of the mountain; but before credence 
can be given to such a singularity in the origin 
of two large rivers, flowing afterwards in oppo- 
site directions, it would be desirable to ex- 
amine the foot of the mountain near the kata- 
véthra, in the middle of summer, when the lake 
is very low, in order to be satisfied that there 
are not two chasms, one absorbing the streams 
from the hills around Barbitza, the other those 
from Frangévrysi. Such an examination cannot 
be, and never could have been, a very easy 
task, nor, if two zerethra exist, could the fact 
have been very generally known to the ancient 
Greeks, so that a fable, as in so many other 
similar instances, might have been easily pro- 
pagated upon the subject by the hierarchy. I 
must repeat, however, that I could not discover 
any external appearance of two openings, al- 
though such caverns or chasms are generally 
very conspicuous, and easily recognized at a 
distance. Polybius, a native writer, and one 


who was not so likely to be led astray by fable 





as Pausanias, seems not to have had any idea 
of the Eurotas having passed through Mount 
Tzimbari, but only the Alpheius, In criticizing 
an historian of Rhodes, who had misrepresented 
the position of Lycoa, Polybius says that the 
Alpheius had a subterraneous course of ten 
stades ; that, re-appearing, it then crossed the 
Megalopolitan territory, a distance of 200 
stades ; and that after having received the Lu- 
sius it flowed by Lycoa, where it was deep and 
impassable. 

“As to the torrent of Gdhani, which, issuing 
from the north-western extremity of the marsh, 
passes through a gorge in the ridge of Tzimbarii, 
and joins the stream of Peg@ in the Megalopo- 
litis near Rhapsomasi, I was convinced, both by 
inquiries and actual inspection, that it had very 
little connection with the discharge of the 
perennial fountains of Frangévrysi, being no- 
thing more than a torrent which is dry during 
a great part of the year, and carries off only the 
superficial waters of the lake when they are at 
the highest, being a bountiful provision of na- 
ture to prevent the whole plain from being 
submerged in the winter. Without denying 
that there are great singularities in the two 
rivers, the simple fact seems to be, that the 
highest and most distant sources, both of the 
Alpheius and Eurotas, are on the western face 
of the same great summit, anciently called 
Parnon, and now Malevo of St. Peter’s, not 
far from the villages of Vérvena and Arakhova. 
The Alpheius rises from several rivulets near 
the former place, receives at the Symbola the 
source of Krya Vrysi, (called by Pausanias the 
source of the Alpheius,) and under the modern 
name of Sarandapétamo flows to a katavéthra 
on the southern side of Mount Cresium. It is 
probable that the spring to the eastward side of 
Frangévrysi, which was the reputed source of 
the Alpheius, is the emissory of the Saranda; 
that the spring at the khan of Frangévrysi, or 
reputed source of the Eurotas, is the emissory 
of the stream of the Taki; and that the united 
river formed by these, together with a third 
rivulet from under the walls of Asea, which 
probably had a more western origin, having 
passed through Mount Tzimbard, reappears 
at Marmara. 

“In the neighbourhood of Arékhova, on the 
face of the same great ridge which gives rise 
to the most distant south-eastern tributary of 
the Alpheius, is formed the northern feeder of 
the GEnus, or principle branch of the Eurotas, 
while the waters near the Stendri of Arakhova, 
on the modern Dervéni from Tripolitza to 
Mistra, taking a western direction, constitute 
the stream which unites with the great source 
of the Eurotas at the mill in the valley of Khel- 
més. As to that source, I am not aware of any 
stream of which it can be the emissory, unless, 
as I have already hinted, it should be found to 
be derived from the waters about Barbitza, en- 
tering a separate katavéthra in the same plain, 
or unless the singularity of a separation of the 
river of Asea in the body of the mountain, as 
believed by the ancients, should prove to be 
true. The interesting inquiry therefore for 
future travellers will be the origin of the 
sources at the mill near Khelmés, the direction 
of the waters around Barbitza, and the con- 
formation of the katavéthra of Mount Tzim- 
bard.” iii. p. 36—43. 

We shall indulge ourselves with one more 
extract from Colonel Leake’s volumes, and lay 
before our readers a part of his description of 

Ancient and Modern Arcadia. 

“ The decline of the culture and population 
of Arcadia dates from a very distant period. 
Strabo refers it, or at least the conversion of the 
corn lands into pasture, to the time of the foun- 
dation of Megalopolis, when many of the small 
towns were abandoned. It is probable, however, 








that the cultivation of this plain was improved 
by that event: while an opposite defect might 
have been produced in all the surrounding dis- 
tricts. So greatly had the agriculture of Arca- 
dia declined in the time of Strabo, that it was 
then chiefly noted for its breed of horses and 
asses. It would seem, therefore, that although 
Megalopolis gave a momentary strength and 
importance to Arcadia, it assisted in the depo- 
pulation of the province, and itself flourished 
only for a short time. This ‘ youngest of cities’ 
soon fell into decrepitude, Sparta being still too 
powerfula neighbour, except in some conjunc- 
tures, when Megalopolis was fortunate in its 
alliances. Cleomenes plundered and partly 
destroyed the place about 150 years after its 
foundation, and from this shock it probably 
never recovered, gradually declining, until, 
according to a comic poet quoted by Strabo, 
the ‘ great city was nothing more than a great 
desert.’ Its vast dimensions, more extensive, 
according to its native historian, than those of 
Sparta itself, and always disproportioned to its 
inhabitants, served only to render its desolation 
the more remarkable. 

“ During the first two centuries of the Roman 
empire; when Greece and Asia enjoyed a de- 
gree of security to which they had long been 
strangers, and more happiness perhaps than 
they had known for several centuries, it cannot 
be doubted that Arcadia partook in the general 
improvement, and that Pausanias found this 
province in a condition far less wretched than 
that which Strabo has described. Megalopolis 
itself, however, was in a more ruinous state than 
any of the other great cities of Greece, as ap- 
pears, not less from the description which Pau- 
sanias has given of the several buildings, than 
from his general reflections in the thirty-third 
chapter of the Arcadics. 

“Though the appearance of this noble basin 
might be rendered more agreeable by a certain 
degree of culture, desolation has not deprived 
it of its natural beauties, as seems to have hap- 
pened in the other great Arcadian valley of 
Tripolitz4, which, having lost its three cities, 
its cultivation, and its forest Pelagus, (the latter 
a fine contrast, probably, to the rocky steeps 
on either side,) is now an uninteresting mono-~ 
tonous level. The valley of Megalopolis, on the 
contrary, abounds in delightful scenery. The 
sides of the majestic mountains Karyétiko and 
Tetrazi, and the hills at the southern end of 
the plain beyond Londari, are covered with 
oaks, chesnuts, and other trees. The eastern 
range in its higher regions is more naked than 
the others, but the lower hills are clothed both 
with underwood and large trees, among which 
are forests of oaks, extending in some places 
into the plain, particularly a little to the south- 
ward of Megalopolis. The valley itself, varied 
with hillocks, undulated ground, and detached 
copses, refreshed with numerous rivulets, shaded 
by planes, and watered by a larger stream 
winding through the middle, may almost rival 
the plain of Sparta in picturesque beauty; to 
which it is inferior only in the grandeur of the 
mountains, and their magnificent contrasts with 
the other features of the Spartan valley. In the 
present sylvan and uncultivated state of the 
country around the site of Megalopolis, we have 
a scene more resembling an ideal Arcadia, than 
could have been presented, when there was a 
large city in the centre of the valley; and thus 
we have another example of a resemblance be- 
tween the Greece of the earliest ages of its his- 
tory and that of the present day. The country 
is now clothed in all the beautiful verdure and 
flowery luxuriance of a Grecian spring.’’t ii. 
29—32. 

We cannot take leave of this work without 
expressing our regret that we have been so 


+ Thedate of Colonel Leake’s note is 10th of May. 
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little able to do it justice. We console our- 
selves with the idea that the extracts we have 
made from it will do more in its favour than 
any recommendation which words of ours would 
convey, and will go far to prove that the gene- 
rality of travellers in Greece, if provided with 
these two octavo volumes, may dispense with 
the cumbersome tomes of Pausanias, Strabo, 
and Polybius, which, but for this publication, 
would be indispensable articles of baggage for 
the traveller in the Morea. As to Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, we say nothing; 
since there would be no excuse for not having 
their contents at the fingers’ ends, or in notes at 
least, previously to leaving our own shores. 





Sketches from Nature. By John M‘Diarmid. 
Post 8’°, Edinburgh, 1830. Oliver & Boyd. 
Mr. M‘D1Armin’s name is probably known to 
many of our readers, but more of them, we do 
not doubt, have been long acquainted with him 
as a writer, without knowing it. All students 
of the newspapers, at least, must remember en- 
countering frequently, in the column or page of 
Miscellaneous Analecta, a story surpassing all 
those before and after it in dimensions ; but still 
more in the higher qualities of graphic detail, 
dramatic interest, and a spirit of the marvellous, 
sometimes very closely approaching the incre- 
dible,—which story was sure to have appended 
to it, by way of signature or attestation, merely 
the two modest, but withal decisive-looking dis- 
syllables, Dumfries Courier. Well, Dumfries 
Courier is neither more nor less than the usual 
nom de guerre of Mr. M‘Diarmid ; and the won- 
derful narratives, whereunto it is so often found 
affixed as voucher, are merely the gatherings of 
his every-day experience and observation. In 
reporting what his eyes have seen, or his ears 
heard, the most captious must at least allow, 
that he follows Othello’s excellent maxim to the 
very letter. He never allows himself to “ set 
down aught in malice” ; and certainly his custom 
is not to “extenuate” anything. Shakspeare 
was too great a poet to fulminate any injunction 
against the opposite habit ; and Mr. M‘Diarmid 
accordingly may very possibly not hold himself 
bound to refrain so very scrupulously, on all 
occasions, from a little indulgence in that more 
imaginative misdemeanour—if truth will insist 
upon so designating so very agreeable a de- 
viation from her somewhat stiff,—it must be 
confessed,—and, if we may be allowed to say 
so, humdrum straight-forwardness of movement. 
However, let it not be understood, either that 
we are not ourselves sincere admirers of truth, 
even in her very primmest aspect, at all proper 
seasons, or that we regard Mr. M‘Diarmid as in 
any degree less sensible of her just claims to re- 
spect and reverence than we are ourselves. No 
doubt, whatever, he is at heart one of her most 
devotional worshippers—aye, and in his life and 
practice, where he considers himself really bound 
to keep his regards on her, one of her most dili- 
gent and unswerving followers. But there is a 
time and place for everything—and for fiction, 
consequently, as well as for fact. The latter, 
indeed, as Mr. M‘Diarmid appears to be well 
aware, is often rendered a great deal more ac- 
ceptable to the general taste by a slight inter- 
mixture of the former, which, therefore, has the 
very highest claims to the admiration and pa- 
tronage even of the wisest, were it only on the 
score of its services in thus recommending and 
assisting in the diffusion of that, the creation of 
a general relish for which they rightly consider 
as of such essential importance. It is the 
“ Harvey’s Sauce,” without which truth (in this 
similitude figured as a native of the sea, not of 
a well,) would seem to many a very insipid 

viand. 
We have no quarrel, therefore, with Mr. 
M‘Diarmid on account of his partiality, in telling 





a story, to a moderate use of the ornamental. 
We consider him, indeed, in this, and in all 
other respects, as the very prince of provincial 
journalists. Certainly, it does happen, some- 
how or other, that he falls in every week with 
ten times the number of wonders of all sorts, 
(we were going to add, and sizes—but his are 
all of the first magnitude,) than come to the 
share of any one of his contemporaries. Nearly 
all the most moving accidents by “ flood and 
field” that happen in our day—all the romances 
that still enliven the dulness of real life—all the 
more rare phenomena both in the world of ani- 
mated, and in that of inanimate nature—all 
monstrous births—instances of preternatural old 
age—of superhuman sagacity in the lower ani- 
mals—of miraculous shooting—of incredible 
pedestrianism,—seem for many years past to 
have occurred in the county of Dumfries, in 
Scotland, or the neighbouring districts; and are 
announced to the less-favoured parts of tha 
kingdom by the Dumfries Courier. With the po- 
litical lucubrations of this much-quoted paper, 
we do not profess to have any acquaintance ; 
indeed, we do not know that it ever deals in any 
thing of that kind; but certainly, as a chronicle 
of the most singular events that diversify the 
weekly life of the people, it is without a rival 
in our times. But the events themselves, after 
all, would in many cases probably be but little 
worth, were it not for the manner in which 
they are told by Mr. M‘Diarmid, who certainly 
does not permit any matter, of which he under- 
takes the illustration, to lose aught of its impor- 
tance in his hands. 

The narratives contained in the very inte- 
resting volume before us, are, upon the whole, 
of the same character with many of those which 
the author has published elsewhere, (indeed, if 
we are not mistaken, some of them have already 
appeared in the Dumfries Courier,) only more 
select, and also, in general, perhaps, more ela- 
borately finished. ‘The title under which they 
appear, however— Sketches from Nature,” 
hardly describes them accurately or fully. Many 
of them, and especially nearly all those in the 
first part of the work, may come under this 
category; but the account of the process of cut- 
ting figures in stone—the lives of Colonel De 
Peyster, Captain Clapperton, Mr. Hislop, &c.— 
the paper on the General Assembly of the Scot- 
tish Church—and many others in the latter half 
of the volume, can hardly be called “ Sketches 
from Nature,” except in a somewhat enlarged 
acceptation of that term. All this, however, only 
proves that the book contains more than it pro- 
fesses to do, which is a rare, and very venial 
fault. There is scarcely one of the papers, at 
any rate, that is not amusing; many of them 
display great descriptive power, and some, con- 
siderable eloquence. Where there is so much 
that is inviting, we do not know very well where 
to quote; but we may begin with the following 
extract from the first sketch, the subject of which 
is the Eagle :— 

“On another occasion, a party of gentlemen, 
who had gone early to Loch- Dungeon, on a fish- 
ing expedition, witnessed a very singular contest 
betwixt an eagle and a large otter. This hap- 
pened in the month of May, when the weather 
was very beautiful for the season; and after an 
excellent morning’s sport, they laid aside their 
fishing-gear, to enjoy on a carpet of Nature’s 
forming, a luncheon of sandwiches, whisky and 
water, which the keen mountain air and their 
previous excursions enabled them to discuss with 
peculiar relish. While thus employed, they ob- 
served a bird, which they knew to be an eagle, 
stooping at a different part of the loch, and after 
taking every precaution to conceal themselves, 
they moved nearer to the scene of action, to dis- 
cover, if possible, what was going forward. By 
this time the eagle had pounced on an unoffend- 
ing otter, which, little dreaming of such an as- 





sault, appeared to have been reposing on a sun- 
ny knoll, at a few yards’ distance from its watery 
home. At first it uttered cries of distress, and 
endeavoured to regain its native element, but 
failing in this, it threw itself into very singular 
postures, and kept, by some means, the enemy 
at bay. But birds of prey not unfrequently hunt 
in couples, and when a second eagle hove in 
sight, and was heard uttering the chirrup which 
precedes the stoop, the otter made another des- 
perate effort, and succeded in gaining the mar- 
gin of the lake, with its first assailant following 
so close behind, that his talons seemed to be en- 
tangled with, and inserted in, its fur. Here, as 
was natural, it attempted to dive, but as the 
buoyancy of the enemy rendered the effort abor- 
tive, the contest became long and amusing. At 
times the eagle was thrown on its side—one wing 
submerged, and the other flapping fearfully 
above; if the assailed could not sink, just as 
little could the assailant soar; and from the 
novelty of their situation or some other cause, 
both animals seemed so much afraid, that when 
the eagle, who at times had the worst of the 
melée, succeeded in disengaging his claws, he 
immediately joined his wondering companion, 
and beat a hasty retreat to the cliffs, to replume 
his ruffled pinions, and mourn over the goodly 
prize that had so very narrowly escaped his 
toils. 

“More recently, my respected friend, Mr. 
Johnstone, of Stranfasket, who was for many 
years overseer on the extensive farm of Bush, 
within which the waters of Loch Dungeon are 
situated, saw, while abroad on his employer's 
business, three eagles descend from the cliffs, 
two of which attacked a wild drake that was 
swimming in the loch, while the third gave chase 
to a solitary hare. The assailants of the drake 
acted in concert, the one stooping as the other 
rose, and vice versd. The contest, from its novel- 
ty, could not fail to arrest the attention of the 
most incurious observer; and it was beautiful 
to mark the grace and majesty with which the 
lordly birds rose and fell—alternately clove and 
skrewed the air—ascending like a balloon when 
the cords are loosened which bind it to the 
earth, and rivalling, in the descent, the speed 
with which the arrow booms from the bow. The 
efforts of the wild drake were confined to the 
defensive; but the eye below was as quick in its 
glances as the eyes above; and every time the 
enemy approached, he dived, after uttering a 
loud quack, swimming near the surface, so as 
not to exhaust his strength, and emerging at as 
great a distance as possible. His instincts 
seemed to have told him that to attempt to fly 
would be instant death; and after a number of 
unsuccessful assaults, the eagles, from fatigue, 
or some other feeling, abandoned the chase, and 
retired to the cliffs, leaving the quarry to shake 
his feathers among the reeds, and communicate 
to the first of his kindred he met the terrrible 
perils to which he had been exposed. Though 
chiefly attracted by the battle on the loch, Mr. 
Johnstone occasionally cast a glance at the hare, 
which was now in a very sad quandary—pausing 
the one moment, and erecting its ears, and the 
nextrunning this way and that, butstill describing 
a very narrow circle, and obviously at a loss what 
to do. Occasionally, however, the eagle missed 
his aim, and was put to the trouble of making 
various ascents; and when at last his talons en- 
vironed their prey, he retreated with the devoted 
hare to the rocks, so that my informant, on ap- 
proaching the spot, saw nothing but a little 
blood, and a few tufts of fur.” p. 27—31. 

Did our space permit, we should be much in- 
clined to transcribe from the papers immediately 
following this,—the learned observations in that 
entitled “‘ The Twelfth of August,” on the pre- 
servation of moor-fowl, or the curious account 
of Colonel Mac Dowall’s fish-pond at Logan, 
(with which, however, many of our readers are 
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probably familiar, as the subject was some years 

ago extensively noticed in the newspapers), 

but we must seek for something a little shorter. 

The following very curious and interesting re- 

cord forms the conclusion of an elegant and 

really delightful descriptive sketch, entitled 
Langholm and its Environs. 

“While loitering near Canonbie a few years 
ago, the appearance of smoke curling among 
trees, without, as Moore says, a cottage being 
near, conducted me to the door of an elderly 
female, who has chosen, to say the least, a sin- 
gular domicile. At one end of the bridge near 
Byreburn, there are two or three dumb arches, 
which are raised considerably above the level of 
the river, and in one of these Margaret Murray 
has pitched her tent very advantageously. Her 
personal history I could not well make out; 
and whether it was necessity or whim that led 
her to select her present mansion, she has cer- 
tainly, in as far as taste is concerned, some rea- 
son to be proud of her choice. By building up 
the back and front arch (with the exception of 
spaces for the doorand window), she has formed 
a cottage, which, although not roomy, is exceed- 
ingly snug, and as I entered the interior at an 
early hour, when the inmates could not be ex- 
pecting visitors, I can conscientiously vouch for 
its superior cleanliness. Though the clock had 
hardly struck seven, the bed was made, the floor 
sanded, the fire kindled, the porridge dished, 
and the poor children up and at them. The 
plenishen, though humble, wore an air of comfort, 
for everything seemed to be in its proper place; 
the walls, and even the roof of the arch, were 
nicely whitewashed, and the kitchen gear as 
bright as hands could make it. God help us! 
thought I; it is quite true that the one-half of 
the world knows not how the other lives. Here 
is a woman now, who is perhaps no better than 
she should be—whom no proprietor would har- 
bour on his grounds, and who, when her children 
were crying and clustering round her, 


No a house to put their head in, 
No a friend to tak’ their part, 
bethought her of burrowing under one of the 
arches of this romantic bridge. With stones, 
gathered from the bed of the river, and a little 
lime, begged from some mason, her own hands 
erected those side walls—fashioned that hearth 
—collected and put up her ‘wee pickle plenish- 
ing,’ and even now, in place of sinking into 
sloth and squalor, like too many in the same 
situation, she is every day so eident, that we 
find something like comfort in the midst of 
poverty. I know not how she contrives to live, 
whether by parochial or other aid—but she at 
least gets what is called ‘day and way,’ and as 
wealth is quite a relative term, what more do 
the best of us get? Though she neither pays 
rent nor King’s taxes, no heritor would be so 
cruel as to eject her from a home she has done 
so much to ornament. The morning smoke 
that finds a fissure in the parapet of the bridge, 
and curls and curls, till it is lost among the elms 
that interlace their branches overhead, gives 
additional interest to the scenery around. To 
Margaret their branches yield both shelter and 
shade, and when snug in her ‘biggin,’ on a 
winter night, with the door closed and the fire 
blazing, she may pique herself on one peculiarity 
in her lot—namely, that though cartsand coaches 
rumble over head, aye, cross and recross the 
very roof of her dwelling—she need be under 
no apprehension of that roof falling in. When 
the frost thaws, and the melted snow rushes 
from every hill, the river may roar and thunder 
below; but even then it never reaches her 
threshold ; and on the pleasant days of summer, 
it must be a pleasure to see the angler stationed 
at yonder stream, catching a trout at almost 
every throw, and cheerfully disbursing something 
from his basket or wallet for the behoof of the 
younger tenants of the arch, And, speaking of 
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the children, who knows but they may yet be- 
come clever, pushing, talented fellows? It is 
true they must scamper along to school uncap- 
ped and unshod, even perhaps in the depths of 
winter; but they are not a whit the worse for 
that; and I would rather see them so situated, 
than immured, till their very juices are dried 
up, in the noxious atmosphere of a cotton-mill. 
Though the spruce yeoman’s son may take the 
wall of them, and point to their rags that flout 
in the breeze, the race of manhood is yet to run, 
and however unfavourable appearances may be 
at present, I could take any odds that the nurs- 
lings of poverty will yet be first at the goal of 
independence. Scotland is the country for cheap 
schooling, and no teacher would be such a churl 
as to dismiss these poor boys from his doors, 
though they should constantly fail in bringing 
the stipulated fees. Though worse fed and 
clothed than their neighbours, privation is no 
hindrance to learning, and when their noviciate 
is past—when they go out to the world to fight 
their way by honest industry, the very recollec- 
tion of the penury and bareness of their native 
cot, will lead to exertions untried, unattempted, 
nay even unthought of, by those who have been 
nursed in the lap of luxury. What a cold bath 
is to the body, poverty and privation are to the 
mind; and if proofs were wanting, we would 
find proofs enow in the personal history of some 
of the greatest ornaments of the age in which we 
live. Dr. John Leyden, the linguist and poet, 
studied in a church, that he might eschew the 
din of his lowly dwelling; Gifford was so poor, 
that he could scarcely afford the expense of a 
farthing candle ; Arkwright was a barber, Watt 
a watch-maker, Rennie a mill-wright; yet it 
was the instrumentality of noble spirits like 
these that made Great Britain what she is. And 
some thirty years hence, who knows but this 
child at my feet may become a topping man, at 
the desk or the counter—on the wharf or on 
*Change, and may then think of revisiting, in 
his own vehicle, the sequestered parish that 
gave him birth. In all probability his poor old 
mother will be then in her grave, but he will 
moisten the sod where she sleeps with a tear— 
for whatever she may have been in the estima- 
tion of others, she was a kind and good parent 
to him. And that arch, where the wind lulled 
him asleep of yore—these banks so steep and 
beautifully wooded, with the stream that wimples 
so sweetly below, will all in a manner be hallow- 
ed in his sight; and amidst the pleasing con- 
sciousness of what he now is, he will be a better 
if not a prouder man, by condescending to think 
of what he has been.” p. 118—22. 

After this, we have a series of exceedingly 
interesting papers on “ The Elephant,” “The 
Otter,” “ The Cat,” “ Bees,” “The Monkey,” 
“The Heron,” “ Rocks,” &c. all full of personal 
observation and original anecdotes. Next, 
however, to the wide world of rural nature, the 
chief seat of Mr. M‘Diarmid’s affections is the 
good town of Dumfries; and nothing can exceed 
the hearty gusto with which he here chronicles 
several of its recent worthies. We must give a 
specimen from one of these patriotic delineations ; 
and it shall be from the account of “ The Disin- 
terment of the remains of Burns” in 1815, when 
a mausoleum was erected to his memory, from 
the paper entitled, “St. Michael’s Church-yard.” 
But we must first treat our readers, from the 
earlier part of the paper, to certainly the 
most extraordinary specimen of the peering in- 
dustry of the spirit of Gossip, we recollect to 
have ever met with, 

“T have been rather minute in my inquiries, 
(gravely says our author,) into the statistics of 
St. Michael’s church-yard—if such an expres- 
sion be at allapplicable; Ihave even employed 
the sexton to count the monuments, and the 
principal architect to estimate their value in 
money; and as these individuals, from the na- 








ture of their employments, may almost be said 
to dwell among the tombs, their information, if 
not perfectly accurate, is at least the best which, 
under all the circumstances, can possibly be ob- 
tained. Of the first class of monuments there 
are 109. Many of these are exceedingly beau- 
tiful ; two of them were designed and executed 
in Edinburgh, at an expense of upwards of six 
hundred guineas; and if the whole had been 
charged at the same rate, the amount would have 
exceeded 15,0007. But the Dumfries prices 
are much more moderate, and taking 40/. as the 
average of the whole, we have a total of 43601. 
Of tombstones on pillars, and in good repair, 
there are exactly 712. The rates at which these 
are executed at home, vary exceedingly from the 
great diversity of size, form, ornament, &c. 
While some are erected for 5/., there are many 
that cost more than double the sum, and my 
informant assures me that there would be no- 
thing approaching to extravagant arithmetic, in 
assigning 8/. as the medium. But in addition 
to the modern and perfect table stones, there 
are about one thousand which are more or less 
dilapidated ; and if we apply the same rule to 
these, the total, even at the Dumfries-shire 
rates, amounts to 13,6007. Of head-stones, in 
tolerable preservation, the number is 216, the 
cost about 6002. Of portions of burying-ground, 
inclosed and uninclosed, with stone and railing, 
the number is 118; and though they vary great- 
ly as to form and dimensions, we can hardly, I 
think, err, in slumping the whole at 1500/.; and 
when these sums are put together, they exhibit 
a grand total of upwards of twenty thousand 
sterling, independently of the expense of Burns’ 
mausoleum. It has already been stated, that 
the Dumfries prices for monumental masonry 
and architecture, are extremely moderate ; and 
it is believed by many, that the same quantity 
of work, including fees to architects for desigus, 
could not be executed in Edinburgh for seventy 
or eighty thousand pounds—a sum that would 
go far to build a little town, or even the best 
streets of a large one.” p. 369—71. 

This must be allowed, we think, to be alto- 
gether unique asa statistical investigation. The 
description of the proceedings in the disinterring 
the remains of the great poet, we would willingly 
transfer to our columns, but our limits will not 
allow us. We must content ourselves with the 
following passage from it :—- 

“On opening the grave, the coffins of the 
boys (the youngest of whom, a posthumous child, 
was born the very day his father was buried,) 
were found in a tolerably entire state, placed in 
shells, and conveyed to the vault with the great- 
est care. The persons above named discharged 
most sternly their duty as sentinels, by repress- 
ing all attempts at obtaining relics, and collect- 
ing and removing with the most scrupulous 
fidelity the whole contents of the respective 
coffins, down to the minutest portion of what 
had once been animated dust. As a report had 
been spread that the principal cottin was made of 
oak, a hope was entertained that it would be pos- 
sible to transport it from the north to the east 
corner of St. Michael’s, without opening it, or 
disturbing the sacred deposit it contained. But 
this hope proved fallacious ; on testing the cof- 
fin, it was found to be composed of the ordinary 
materials, and ready to yield to the slightest 
pressure ; and, the lid removed, a spectacle was 
unfolded, which, considering the fame of the 
mighty dead, has rarely been witnessed by a 
single human being. There were the remains 
of the great poet, to all appearance nearly entire, 
and retaining various traces of vitality, or rather 
exhibiting the features of one who had newly 
sunk into the sleep of death—the lordly fore- 
head, arched and high—the scalp still covered 
with hair, and the teeth perfectly firm and white. 
The scene was so imposing, that most of the 
workmen stood bare and uncovered, as the late 
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Dr. Gregory did at the exhumation of the re- 
mains of the illustrious hero of Bannockburn, 
and at the same time felt their frames thrilling 
with some undefinable emotion, as they gazed 
on the ashes of him whose fame is as wide as 
the world itself. But the effect was momentary, 
for when they proceeded to insert a shell or 
case below the coffin, the head separated from 
the trunk, and the whole body with the excep- 
tion of the bones, crumbled into dust.” p. 376-7. 

The concluding paper is also one of great in- 
terest, containing as it does, the true history of 
“Jeanie Deans.” But we cannot now extend 
our quotations, and must therefore shut the 
book, merely thanking the author once more 
for the entertainment we have derived from his 
pages, and wishing his book all the success it 
so well deserves. The spirit in which it is 
written is throughout manly, patriotic, and 
genial; and it will help to preserve among us 
the memory and the love of many good things 
of the olden time, which most of us are in far 
too great haste to forget. 








The Reproof of Brutus. 
Longman & Co. 
Ir cannot fail, we think, to strike all who regard 
with any attention the proceedings and dis- 
courses of most of those persons who take the 
lead in proposing remedies for the distress of 
the country, that the motive which actuates 
them, and the tendency of the measures on the 
efficacy of which they rely, is to procure relief to 
the rich, rather than to the poor. Mr. Wilmot 
Horton, for instance, insists on the advantage of 
emigration, (his speech in parliament has open- 
ed our eyes to the object of his pamphlets, since 
we noticed them in The Atheneum,) in order, 
it is quite manifest, that the estates of landed 
proprietors may be eased of the burden of sus- 
taining so large a portion of pauper population; 
while the aim of those who complain of the re- 
turn toa metallic currency, is avowedly, that the 
agriculturists may get better prices, and be 
enabled to pay higher rents. Some philanthro- 
pists, it is true, cloak this view with the pretence, 
that, were prices higher, the rate of remuneration 
for labour would be also raised; but in this 
proposition, they overlook the very obvious an- 
swer that awaits it, namely, that while the rise 
in prices would be general, and would affect 
articles of consumption in the same proportion 
as the price of labour, the condition of the 
poor man could not possibly be benefited ; but 
that it might be deteriorated by reason of the in- 
jurious effect which would certainly be produced 
by such a rise on the foreign commerce of the 
country. The government, it must be admitted, 
have shown, both by their expressions and their 
measures, that they are aware of the quarter to 
which the attention of those who sincerely desire 
to improve the circumstances of the country 
ought to be directed. From the taxes which 
they have abolished, and from the principles 
which they professed on introducing their Bud- 
get, it may be concluded that they see the jus- 
tice and necessity of affording direct relief to 
the labouring classes of the population. But 
even the ministers are far from taking an 
enlarged view of the circumstances, by which 
the country, and not only this country, but 
the civilized world in general, is at present 
affected. In the measures proposed by them, 
any more than in the language they use, we 
See no indication of their being alive to the im- 
mense and important change which has. been 
wrought by the improvements in machinery, 
and of the necessity that the governments of 
the different states of Europe should take the 
direction of that great revolution, which, if it be 
not actually in progress, is undoubtedly pre- 
paring, and which must lead to a new state of 
Society, as an inevitable consequence of the vast 
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increase of productive power, which mankind 
has of late years acquired. We do not pretend 
to foresee ourselves the issue of these things; 
but we cannot shut our eyes to the facts that are 
passing around us: we perceive the enormous 
advantages derivable from the application of 
machinery; and we cannot persuade ourselves 
that it is in the nature of things, either that those 
advantages shall be foregone, or that they shall 
long continue to operate to the detriment of the 
great mass of mankind. Without taking upon 
ourselves, therefore, to join in Mr. Owen’s battle, 
or to enter the lists by his side, we have no 
hesitation in expressing our opinion, that his 
views of the present state of society deserve far 
more attention than the world in general is dis- 
posed to bestow on the consideration of them. 

We are led to these observations by the pur- 
port of the book before us, but shall not enter 
farther into the subject. We fear that, in the 
few remarks we have ventured to make on it, 
we shall be considered, by many of our readers, 
to have already gone beyond our province, and 
to have trenched upon the oftice of others. 

The “ Reproof of Brutus,” is a didactic and 
satirical poem, conveyed in a dialogue between 
the author and his friend Atticus, in which the 
former gives an account of a vision. He had 
fancied himself transported to the ruins of the 
Coliseum, where he heard 

The noblest Roman of them all,— 
Brutus the mild,— 

reprove the absentee sons of Britain for their 
want of spirit and patriotism, and urge them to 
return to console and relieve their distressed 
fellow-countrymen, instead of wasting their 
energies and resources abroad, under the pre- 
tence of indulging their classic taste. The re- 
lation of this vision occupies no more than four 
pages of the poem. The rest of the seven parts, 
into which it is divided, is occupied with an ex- 
planation of the views of the author, (which 
seem to be pretty nearly the same as those of 
Mr. Owen,) as to the present dilemma of the 
country, and the exposure of the erroneous no- 
tions and measures of most of the public men of 
the day. Legislators, political economists, poets, 
and clergy,— Messrs. Peel, Hume, Horton, Bur- 
dett, Sadler, Huskisson, Malthus, Macculloch, 
Southey, Scott, Moore, with along list of e¢ cetera, 
—all come in for their share of rebuke ; and Part 
VI. contains an appeal to the bench of Bishops, 
and a curious dialogue between the Chief Dig- 
nitaries of the Church and our author and his 
friend Atticus. 

The poem, moreover, is preceded by a well- 
written preface, in which we find the following 
curious passage :— 

“Tt is at all times becoming to speak with 
reverence of the dead, to treat even their errors 
with lenity, but more especially when the per- 
nicious influence of those errors has passed 
away. Whether Lord Lauderdale terminated 
his own existence as a political economist by a 
violent death, on discovering that, in framing a 
system, the rigorous demands of truth would 
infringe upon the privileges of his ‘order’ as a 
peer of the realm, or whether he faded away 
from neglect, is not precisely known: certain, 
however, it is, that although Lord Lauderdale, 
as the author of ‘ Public Wealth,’ may be de- 
funct, yet Lord Lauderdale, the Baron of Thirle- 
stane, still lives: but the politico-economical 
Aurelian has burst its confinement only to flutter 
once more the painted butterfly of a court. No 
longer prevented by the errors of his deserted 
school from recognizing, when presented to him, 
the true principles of society, he exclaims in the 
impassioned language of patrician alarm, ‘What 
will become of US?’+ In perusing such an ob- 





«+ I do recollect, too, that one day, when I was di- 
lating to you, with great satisfaction to myself, on the 
—- advantages which the working classes would 

derive from the new combination of favourable and 





jection to proposals, the realization of which is 
calculated to confer happiness on millions, we 
are naturally led to inquire who is meant by the 
word ‘ US.’ 

“In an estimate of the relative numbers of 
the different classes in the census of 1811, in 
which the total of the population was 17,096,803 ; 
the number of the Royal Family and the House 
of Lords was 576. Heads of families, or total 
number of persons comprised in those families 
was 2880; which forms one 5936th part of the 
whole population. To gratify, therefore, the 
caprices of this insignificant faction, the ca- 
lamities of an empire are to be prolonged. And 
what, after all, gains this fractional ‘ US’ by the 
present system—Happiness? Far otherwise. 
Are they likely to attain it in the pursuits of 
fashion, gaming, intrigue, horse-racing, and the 
ring? in every kind of dissipation engendering 
pride, envy, hatred and malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness? Let me inform his Lordship what 
will become of ‘US,’ in an improved state of 
society. Their children from their earliest years 
reared under the unremitting superintendence 
of kindness and intelligent direction; their 
higher faculties cultivated, and no valuable qua- 
lity of the heart or mind, or even a graceful 
exterior, disregarded; surrounded by compa- 
nions of a character truly noble, and far sur- 
passing the power of the united excellencies of 
our most eminent schools and colleges to pro- 
duce. Ladies of rank would then become the 
mothers of the Gracchi—‘ their sons grow up as 
the young plants,’ and their daughters ‘as the 
polished corners of the temple.’ And as to his 
Lordship, although he can assert other claims 
to respect besides those which rank and years 
may command, I will address him in the lan- 
guage attributed to Lysander :—‘ Aiunt, solitum 
Lacedemone esse honestissimum domicilium 
senectutis: nusquam enim tantum tribuitur 
zetati, nusquam est sencctus honoratior.’ ” 

To speak the truth, we prefer the preface and 
the notes, to the poem itself: the former display 
independence of thought, reflection, and much 
reading; the latter, we confess, is somewhat 
wanting in that severity of tone, from which, 
more than from the weight of its charges, satire 
derives its sting ;—and without that sting, what 
is satire? But how should it be expected, that 
the advocate of a system which, whatever ques- 
tion may be raised as to its practicability, is, in 
its principle, benevolence itself, should say even 
harsh things in a bitter manner? Asa specimen 
of the versification, we give a part of the reproo 
to the economists, which opens Part II. 

AUTHOR. 
Next comes th’ Economist with a j¢june plan, 
To carve and shape his “‘ curious subject, man ;” 
Anxious alone to swell the nation’s wealth ; 
Careless if wisdom, happiness, and health 
Reward the labourer, or if scanty fare 
Is all a sickly family can share— 
Creating wealth, themselves for ever poor, 
While pale and threatening famine haunts their door. 
To whom, I pray you, are our thoughts most due— 
The toiling many, or the trifling few? 
To those who labour through the live-long day, 
Or those who idly while their time away? 
To those to whom we every comfort owe, 
Or those who not one earthly gift bestow ¢ 

Alas! too long with undisputed sway 
Has Malthus reign’d, and widely spread dismay: 

Like some magician, waves his sable wand, 
And casts a gloom portentous o’er the land ; 
With awful warnings and with potent charms, 
Fills every timid breast with dire alarms. 





virtuous circumstances which I had arranged for them, 
to replace the unfavourable and vicious circumstances 
by which they have till now been surrounded, that to 
my surprise and astonishment you exclaimed, as though 
the idea had at that moment for =F first time flashed 
on your mind, ‘ I see most disti the inde 

and happiness which you have prepared for the work- 
ing classes; but what is to become of us??”—Mr. 
— Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, May 27, 
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See statesmen pause amid their bright career, 
And patriot senators restrain’d by fear ! 

See Charity, controll’d throughout the land, 
Dispense her bounties with a trembling hand ! 
Condemn’d the lore of Plato as a dream ; 

The promise broken of each social scheme ; 
Bacon’s Atlantis, More’s Utopia, driven 

To dwell securely in the realms of heaven ; 
For here, no room, although the teeming earth 
To every kind of sustenance gives birth : 
Though wings to fruitful mortals were assign’d 
To range in other planets, rest to find, 

Yet still no rest ; for man’s prolific race 

Can flourish only in unbounded space. 


While Galileo bends beneath the rod, 
For truths at variance with the word of God, 
Yet he whose special duty should define 
A strict adherence to decrees divine, 
Turns from the prophecy of threaten’d fires, 
When next a sorrowing, sinful world expires ; 
Unfolds the scroll of nature, and declares 
That popul ’s law di ds our cares ; 
And sounds the tocsin for an instant check, 
Before the world becomes a perfect wreck : 
Then checks of misery and checks of vice, 
And moral checks for those of taste more nice. 
How well this jargon suits the barren theme ! 
Like gibbering phantoms in a sick man’s dream, 
In sad confusion bred, no sense convey— 
A slight impression leave, then fade away. 
Though still inditing this unhallow’d page, 
He falls no martyr to the bigot’s rage, 
But gains the plaudits of mankind : 
ATTICUS. 
And why? 
The Scripture says, increase and multiply. 
AUTHOR. 
*Tis true ; but then these checks, to calm their fears, 
Are sweetest music to patrician ears ; 
If vice and misery useful evils are, 
The rich, secure themselves, are freed from care. 
ATTICUS. 
But then the moral check ? 
AUTHOR. 
Why, even this 
Will rob the wretched of connubial bliss, 
Perhaps their only joy ; for some, at least, 
“* No covers find at Nature’s mighty feast.” 
Let systems crude no more his cranium vex, 
Or false alarms the wearied town perplex. 
Cease, Malthus, cease ; give o’er your vain research : 
Return once more, and doze with Mother Church. 
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The History of Chivalry and the Crusades. B 


the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. M.R.S.L. 
Vol. II. 


WE noticed the former part of the “ History 
of Chivalry and the Crusades,” in the first 
number of the Atheneum of the present year, 
and found occasion to commend the more than 
usual display of mind and exercise of thought 
which distinguished that volume from most of 
its predecessors of the collection of which it 
forms a part. We are glad to perceive, that the 
second volume realizes the expectations which 
the first had excited; and that the whole taken 
together is so well received, as to gain for the 
author the popularity which his labours merit. 

The present volume embraces the history of 
the Crusades, from the death of Godfrey to the 
termination of the seventh Crusade by the demise 
of Louis IX, the fall of Ptolemais, and the final 
expulsion of the Franks. We should in vain 
attempt to follow the author, even by mere enu- 
meration, through the events of stirring interest 
which are included in his narrative of this pe- 
riod, and which he has taken care to exhibit in a 
very powerful light. We must content ourselves 
with quoting his account of the most singular 
phenomenon which the whole history of man- 


+ We observe that the last number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine expresses an opinion on the whole work 
in perfect concurrence witb that which we ventured to 
give on the first volume; namely, that it is much su- 
perior — —_—F of hn which compose Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, See Noctes, in the number 
just published. ; 








kind presents: we allude to the extraordinary 
Crusade of Children which, whether we regard 
the proceedings of the infants themselves, or the 
conduct of the parents in permitting the prose- 
cution of the insane project, is to this day, and 
ever must remain, an inexplicable enigma. Mr. 
Stebbing’s relation of it, although concise, is 
striking :— 

“While Innocent was urgently pursuing his 
measures for raising an armament, and had so far 
succeeded in his attempts, that many thousands 
of the people were roused to the highest pitch of 
excitement, the feeling which had descended 
from the pontiff to the multitude, was thence 
transferred into the hearts of children, who were 
allowed to receive it as a divine inspiration. It 
seems scarcely credible, but it is a well-attested 
historical fact, that no less than fifty thousand 
children of France and Germany assumed the 
cross, and set forth for Palestine. The origin of 
this strange crusade is differently described by 
the authors who have given any account of the 
occurrence. By some it is said, that the young 
enthusiasts had no instigator but their own crude 
imaginations; but others, who appear to have 
gained the greater credit, assert, that in France 
they assembled at the call of two ecclesiastics 
who had lately returned from captivity in the 
East. These priests recovered their liberty, itis 
said, by promising to furnish the Old Man of the 
Mountains, who held them in bondage, a certain 
number of European youths, to be trained up 
in his service. In Germany, the seven thousand 
children who prepared themselves for the same 
exploit, were headed by one Nicholas, by some 
writers mentioned as also a priest, by others as 
only a youth, not much superior in either age or 
sense to the rest. The honour with which he 
was treated by his followers elevated him beyond 
measure. Having seated him ona sort of trium- 
phal car, they pressed around his person, as if it 
deserved the most reverential care; and he was 
nearly overwhelmed by the numbers who sought 
to possess themselves of some fragment of his 
garments, or of anything which he had rendered 
sacred by possessing. 

“Whatever was the immediate motive which 
induced fanaticism or imposture to prepare these 
victims for destruction, the design, in a certain 
sense, succeeded. ‘Traversing Saxony, and 
making their way through the toilsome passes 
of the Alps, the Germans arrived at Genoa, 
where their presence excited the most lively as- 
tonishment. The French, in the meantime, 
were collected near Paris, whence they set out 
for Marseilles, and reached that city without any 
diminution of their ardour. The route of the 
young crusaders was marked by tumultuous ex- 
pressions of devotion and confidence in super- 
natural support. ‘O Lord Jesus Christ! restore to 
us thy cross,’ was their constant cry. When they 
were asked respecting the intention of their 
journey, ‘To visit the Holy Land,’ was their 
reply; and if any of them were detained by their 
friends or parents from pursuing the design, 
they employed every art till they succeeded in 
rejoining their companions. Notwithstanding, 
however, the resolution with which they had 
borne the fatigues of the journey, they presented 
a miserable spectacle to the inhabitants of Genoa 
and Marseilles, when they assembled under the 
walls of those cities. Several dissolute wretches 
of both sexes had joined the bands on the way; 
and the greater part of the children were de- 
spoiled of their clothing, and whatever little 
stores they possessed. Some of them had strayed 
from the beaten track, and wandered about till 
they perished with fatigue or hunger; and the 
others had undergone so much privation and 
misery, that they all seemed equally doomed to 
an untimely end. 

“ The spirits of the unfortunate children had 
been kept up to this period, by the expectation 
that miracles of the most extraordinary kind 





would be wrought in their favour. It was their 
confident belief, that, when they arrived on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, they should find 
the waters dried up, and a path made for them 
through the bed of the sea. On discovering that 
the waves had not changed their course, the 
hopes of the crusaders received a considerable 
check; and at Genoa they were thrown into still 
greater consternation, by the Senate’s issuing an 
order for their departure from the city. A very 
few had the good fortune to interest some of the 
inhabitants in their favour; and they are said to 
have been the ancestors of some of the noblest 
families in Italy. The rest suffered the same 
miseries, in endeavouring to retreat to their 
homes, as they had undergone in their previous 
journey. In the villages through which they 
passed, they were derided as idiots: and when 
asked what had induced them to leave their 
country, they replied, they could not tell what. 
Hunger and fatigue spared few of these victims 
to the barbarous errors of the age; and they pe- 
rished either in the woods, or passes of the 
mountains through which they endeavoured to 
find their way. 

“ The troop which had arrived at Marseilles 
shared a similar fate. Their expectations had 
been the same with regard to the drying up of 
the sea; and the miracle failing, they had no 
means of prosecuting their design. A number of 
them yielded to the disappointment, and returned 
home; but the greater part remained anxiously 
looking for any opportunity of passing the sea 
to Syria. Jn this situation they were found by 
two merchants of the city, whose names are not 
inapplicable to their characters. Hugh Ferrens 
and William Porcus carried on a considerable 
trade with the Saracens, and found no article of 
commerce more profitable than European youths. 
The opportunity now offered them, of entering 
largely into a speculation of this kind, was not 
to be neglected; and they proposed to the de- 
luded children, to convey them in vessels of their 
own to the place of destination. Devotion was 
the sole motive which these wretches professed to 
have in view; and their plan succeeded to admi- 
ration. The crusaders accepted their offer with 
many expressions of gratitude. The miracle, in 
one sense, seemed accomplished; and they joy- 
fully embarked in the seven vessels prepared for 
their reception. At the close of the second day 
a violent storm arose, and the fleet, which had 
approached the island of St. Pierre, was threat- 
ened with instant destruction. Two of the ships 
were swallowed up by the waves, and all on board 
perished. The other five managed to outlive the 
storm, and were carried into the ports of Alex- 
andria and Bugi, where the crusaders were landed, 
and immediately sold for slaves. The Caliph of 
Egypt bought forty, who are said to have been 
all in holy orders; by which, however, we are 
not to understand that they were older than the 
rest, the church of Rome conferring consecration 
at a very early age. These young clerks were 
braught up by their master with the greatest 
care, but if we are to believe the common report 
of the chroniclers, not one of the captives could 
be prevailed on to renounce his religion. Of the 
remainder, twelve perished as martyrs to their 
faith; and the few who succeeded in reaching 
Ptolemais, amazed the Christians of that city 
with their melancholy recital. Accustomed as 
the faithful had been to miracles and prodigies, 
they could not account for this strange expedi- 
tion; and it is worthy of observation, that they 
considered it as a terrible proof that the nations 
of Europe were in a state of dissolution, and 
were left without laws or government either 
human or divine. 

“Many questions arise in the mind on the sim- 
plest consideration of this recital. What was the 
condition of the people in general, if so many 
thousand children could be permitted to con- 
gregate, and devote themselves to almost certain 
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destruction? and if the parents or friends of 
these young devotees opposed, but in vain, their 
expedition, to what circumstance are we to attri- 
bute the extreme weakness of parental authority 
in those times?—Was it that nature had then 
less power than now, or was it that the priest- 
hood had usurped the rights of domestic rule, 
and by that means put the whole beautiful eco- 
nomy of human life and its relations in constant 
peril? The strongest feeling of disgust at the 
concern, appears to have been manifested in 
Genoa. Is not this another indication of the su- 
perior intelligence of the maritime cities of Italy 
to the other European States? And, lastly, how 
are we to regard the character of Innocent, or 
estimate the condition of the Church, when we 
find him expressing no horror at the wretched 
folly of these children, and only remarking, when 
informed of their miseries, ‘ They reproach us for 
being plunged in sleep, while they tly to the de- 
fence of the Holy Land.’ We might add to these 
questions; but the above are sufficient to indi- 
cate the curious nature of the subject, and how 
it may serve to illustrate the state of things 
when the Pontiff employed the powers of the 
Church against the Albigenses.” p. 264—269. 


We perceive, by the paragraph with which the 
volume before us concludes, that although the 
History of the Crusades is to be considered as 
brought to a close, the author contemplates a 
further work, the object of which will be to 
discuss the causes of the origin of the wars of 
the Crusades, the means by which they were 
supported, and their effects on the progress of 
society. We shall rejoice to see such a produc- 
tion from the pen of Mr. Stebbing—sure as we 
are of meeting in it with novel views, and ori- 
ginality of thought. 





Encyclopedia Britannica: Seventh Edition ; with 
the Supplement to the former Editions incorpo- 
rated: illustrated by an entirely new set of 
Engravings on Steel. Edited by Professor 
Napier. Vol. I. Part 1. Edinburgh, 1830. 
Black. 

Tne name alone of the Edinburgh Encyclo- 

pedia is its best recommendation. The well- 

established reputation enjoyed by that grand 
work, would render superfluous any eulogium 
with which we might feel disposed to accompany 
the announcement of the appearance of the first 
number of a new and improved edition. The ad- 
mirable arrangement which distinguished the 
original work—the excellence of the histories 
with which its articles are enriched—and the 
value of the information on recent discoveries 
contained in the six supplementary volumes,— 
are too generally known, and too well appre- 
ciated, to require that we should now dwell on 
them. We conclude, therefore, that we shall 
best perform our duty to our readers, by simply 
apprising them of the proposed republication of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in a perfect form, 
with the matter heretofore contained in the Sup- 
plements incorporated into the principal work, 
and with such alterations of, and additions to, 
former articles, or substitutions in place of them, 
as are called for by the discoveries and improve- 
ments in knowledge, which have been made 
since they were written. ‘The dissertations on 
the Histories of the Sciences, which constitute 
so distinguishing a feature, and so great an or- 
nament, in the volumes of the Supplement of the 
old work, are to be printed ina connected series 
at the head of the new edition. The dissertation 
on the History of Metaphysical, Ethical, and 

Political Philosophy, by the late Professor 

Stewart, and which, we are told in the pro- 

spectus, has been enriched with several correc- 

tions and additions, from a copy containing new 
matter, by its illustrious author, is to be followed 
by 2 dissertation, by Sir James Mackintosh, on 





the history of the Ethical Philosophy of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—a depart- 
ment which Mr. Stewart did not live to com- 
plete. The dissertation on the history of the 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences, left un- 
finished by the late Professor Playfair, we are 
also told, has been continued from the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century to the 
present time, by Professor Leslie. ‘The work is 
to be published in monthly parts, and com- 
pleted in twenty volumes quarto. Moreover, it 
is to be acheap edition. 

We have a specimen number before us, and 
have no hesitation in speaking highly of the 
manner in which it is got up. The paper, type, 
and engravings, are, as would be expected, far 
superior in execution to the old editions. Yet 
there are one or two minor points on which we 
feel alittle disposed tocomplain. The plates seem 
too large, with reference to the size of the page : 
and we doubt whether the work can possibly be 
bound more than once, even if at all, without 
their being cut. With regard to the map of 
North and Central Africa, we would inquire on 
what authority the boundaries of the entire 
circuit of Lake Tschad are given; certainly 
not on that of Col. Denham. Nor does the 
course of the Nile seem traced with that pre- 
cision and accuracy which might have been 
expected in a map, however small its scale, 
attached to such a work as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. We allude more particularly to the 
absence of all designation of the ‘curious bend’ 
north, or north-eastward, to the extent of 250 
miles, discovered by the expedition of Ismael 
Pasha in 1820; and to the positions of certain 
places in Nubia, the region between the first and 
second Cataracts, of which we have now before 
us the excellent map of Messrs. Parke and Scoles, 
recently published, and made from personal ob- 
servation, but by which the delineator of the 
map in the Encyclopedia does not seem to have 
profited. The long straight line of the Jibbel 
Kumri, or Mountains of the Moon, does not 
look very probable. This, however, it is but 
justice to add, is professedly conjectural. We 
make these remarks less by way of complaint 
against the present number, than as hints for 
the exercise of the greatest possible care in the 
parts which are to appear hereafter. 








EILY BAN; 
OR, 
THE BENSHEE OF THE RUIN. 


(Concluded from p. 186.) 


T involuntarily shuddered, and looked fear- 
fully upon the face of Eily. But my heart softened 
again and wept within me, as she suddenly cried 
in a voice of agonized supplication and tender- 
ness—‘ Go, leave me now, mortal! for the hope 
of heaven. I cannot bear—it is too much:— 
think not we are passionless in our purity—I 
love you, and would save you!” 

“Woman! spirit! angel of beauty! whatever 
thou art,” said I 

“Oh! hush—hush!” frantically cried the 
Benshee. “They are at this moment arraying 
me in all the loveliness they can for thy ruin ; 
turn away thine eyes, and loose thy hold, and 
let me begone, in pity for thyself.” 

“ Never—never while I can clasp thee,” said 
I, kissing her burning cheek. 

“Oh! why didst thou e’er return—at this wild 
hour, too?” 

“ Thy spirit led me.” 

“Not mine ;—they haunted thee with my 
form.” 

“ But I found thee.” 

“ Alas! why did I not fly? Yes; it was my 
doing: I could have vanished in thy swoon, and 
I did not: forgive me, my earth-love! Oh! that 
I could die, and be nothing. It is strange thou 








art so firm and calm, and I so woman-weak and 
wild. Young man, I implore thee, leave me.” 

“ Stay—hold! thou talkedst of loving me for 
many a day—how and where ?” 

“ Invisibly here, and wherever I could follow 
thee. I know not first how came my love for 
thee ; but it grew in my half-earthly heart, until 
it filled it, I fear, with impious idolatry. Many 
atime have I saved thee from the rude wave 
which thou hadst too freely tempted in thy 
brain’s enthusiasm. Many a summer evening 
have I caught the breaths of different sweet 
flowers, and sent them to thee on a gentle breeze, 
as thy boat lay still upon the lake; and then I 
have wept to see the perfumed air fill thy light 
sail—my gift become a spoiler, and bear thee 
from me. But oh! now no more—no more: I 
cannot bear it. Yesterday I could have escaped 
thee, but for their fatal zeal—they pulled the 
frail stone from my trembling feet—they have 
made me wretched !” 

“They! who, lovely one ?” 

“ Who !—my wild sisters—she above the rest 
who waits my going.” 

“ But thy faint and thy wound 2” 

“My swoon was real, and consequent upon 
my half-mortal existence; but my wound was 
painted on thine eyes to interest thee—here is 
no vestige of it,” said she, showing me her arm, 
pure as a blanch lily suffused with pale red by 
the neighbourhood of a rose.” 

“Thy name, too—Eily Ban ?” 

“ They have called me so for ages. Long, 
long ago, a beautiful girl ended her disappointed 
love-life yonder in the lake : her name was Eily 
Ban. One summer night I found her beauteous 
body coldly floating upon the moonlight water : 
I was then seeking for some earth-shape: it 
pleased me, and I took it for my spirit’s home. 
But we do not much resemble now; my sisters 
and myself have made it far more lovely than 
the girl's: ’tis almost purity now—would it 
were happy also.” 

“T'll make it so, bright angel.” 

“And be the fiend’s slave for a thousand 
years! no—never.” 

“T’ll be thine afterwards in Paradise.” 

“Oh! if it were high heaven's will!” cried 
she, clasping her hands in wild rapture—“ how 
I would love thee! with what fond felicity I 
would follow thee through the garden pleasures 
of Elysium! Ay, even here upon this earth, I 
could make thee a bower of bliss. But no; it 
is forbidden—it cannot be—farewell: one kiss 
to Eily, and leave her. Go, and God bless thee 
—forget the Benshee—and seek for an earthly 
love that may make thee happy!” 

She clasped me round the neck, and as her 
farewell fondness burned on my lips, “ No,” 
cried I, “ by the Black Fiend and his Thousand 
Years Slavery, thou shalt be mine!” 

“ Ah!” shrieked Eily, “ where didst thou learn 
that fatal oath? one of us is lost now for ever.” 

“T am ready,” said J, resolutely. 

“ Oh, it is not you; but if I retract now (and 
heaven give me strength to do it), I must re- 
turn to the reptile spirits and have millions of 
years to labour up again! 

After a pause, she demanded in a solemn 
tone, “ Wilt thou meet me at midnight on the 
beach of the Red Man’s Bay in the Island of 
the Seven Ruins ?” 

“ Yes, truly! my spirit-love; but why now 
leave me?” 

“ Ask me not, but be punctual—remember I 
shall be there at midnight. Hush! I hear the 
paddling of oars; I must be gone—see who 
comes !”’ 

I ascended the broken wall ; there was a boat 
in the distance steering for the castle. I looked 
round again—I was alone. The Benshee was 
gone; she had taken advantage of the moment 
when my eyes were on the lake, to disappear. 
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Again in doubt and difficulty, I sunk upon the 
ivied wall. At first a thousand wild fears and 
fantasies came into my head, but the recollec- 
tion of Eily’s loveliness and tears made them 
quickly depart, and I fell into a waking dream 
about her beauty and her love! At last the boat 
approaching the ruin, awakened my senses to 
this world, and I perceived it belonged to fisher- 
men who were busily engaged drawing a net 
that had been cast the evening before, and were 
too much occupied to heed even my boat that 
was lying on the beach. They soon departed and 
all was lonely again. I fell into my dream once 
more. 

It was now mid-day. My mind was raging 
too fiercely within me to heed the burning sun 
falling upon the limestone fragments, so hot 
that even the cool ivy crisped its juicy leaves, 
and shrunk up with a longing thirst for the 
twilight dews. 

“Shall I be true with the Benshee at mid- 
night ?”” demanded I of my sick thoughts; “ shall 
I trust to the dangerous magic she may use? 
Yes, I have sworn it; I must keep my promise, 
so far at least as to meet her on the beach of 
the Red Man's Bay in the Island of the Seven 
Ruins! There is something terrible,” 
“in these sounds; but Eily loves me—yes, and 
will not hurt me;—but her ambitious sister- 
hood! ‘They may work some charm to ensnare 
me: Eily will warn me, and I can fly their 
danger. What! fly and abandon her? Oh! 
could I? Never—never! Lord of the Wonder- 
ful Universe! what must thy pure bright legions 
be, when a fallen spirit like this Benshee so 
overpowers my thought, and makes it sink be- 
neath the just comprehension of her beauty! 





thought I, | 


To think that even she can be more beautiful | 


still, when once again admitted to her ancient 
home, and that I can make her so. 
“Would not perfect happiness deprive her of 


that pensive lily-like decline that hangs around 
her like a spell of pity, softening the heart to 
tears ?—are not the flowersof Paradise too rude 
in health? or are there nooks in heaven where 
serious angels meet to serenade the moon with 
sadly-measured lyres, and plant imaginary tombs 
with solemn cypress and pale asphodel?+ If 
such there be, my Eily shall be one.” 

Thus did I muse away the time in vain re- 
veries of doubt and wonder, terror and delight. 
In a state betwixt watchfulness and sleep, I per- 
ceived the moon rise and mellow all the scenery 
with her harmonizing light. Itlent even to me 
its soothing influence ; for, recovering from my 
trance, I left the ruined castle and descended to 
the beach. A draught of water was pleasant to 
my parched lips, and having re-launched my 
boat, I set out, determined to keep my promised 
appointment. I was faint, and rowed but feebly ; 
but the waters were calm, and I proceeded. 

It was nearly midnight when I reached the 
shore of the Red Man’s Bay. Twas silent all ; 
for even the flow of the moonlit wave on the 
broken rocks was whispered so soft at the beach’s 
side, that without an echo it sank to rest. I 
wandered up and Gown upon the sand, vainly 
stretching my longing eyes across the slumber- 
ing waters. Not a murmur tobe heard. Silence 
walked upon the lake. I was beginning to de- 
spair, when—hark! was it the sigh of a billow 
ill at rest, or the whispered breath of some ven- 
turous breeze crossing the still waves to a be- 
loved flower? No; the distant horizontal line 
of blue was broken by some diamond sparks— 
the moonlit water-drops that fell from her light 
oar! She was coming—true to her earth-lover, 
the fairy one was coming; my feet were already 
in the water—hush! what melancholy music! 





+ The ancients used to plant asphodels in their burial 
grounds to nourish, as they supposed, the manes of the 





Heaven and earth!—oh Moon! is it not sweet 
with all its broken-heartedness :-— 
O’er waters blue 
I come to you 
By magic pow’r, 
At midnight hour, 
My promise keeping: 
Look not so bright, 
Thou calm moonlight, 
Whilst I am weeping. 
Eily Ban! thou sorrow’s daughter, 
Has not deep, cold Loch Ree’s water 
Resting-beds 
To lay the heads 
Of weary ones asleep? 
Not for thee, 
Poor lost Benshee, 
Thow must wake and weep! 
Broken-hearted, 
Since we parted, 
I’ve been roaming earth and sky: 
*Tis in vain 
To seek again, 
I cannot find a way to die; 
But to wed and ruin thee /— 
No, for heaven’s felicity, 
That shall never, never be! 

“ Calm thee and dry those tears, my weeping 
angel,” said I, flying to clasp her as she lightly 
stepped upon the strand. But she was much 
altered. My touch was not so sensible of her 
substance. Her step was noiseless, and her gar- 
ments rustled not with her motion. But still I 
did enfold her, and feel, though faintly, her hot 
tears and burning cheeks upon my lips. Her 
dress was a pure light drapery that played about 
her, and which methought, even in the shade of 
a yew tree where we stood, retained the moon- 
light on its fluttering folds. 

“ Mortal,” said she, “ dost thou love Eily 
Ban?” 

“ Love thee!” cried I, with a wildness of pas- 
sion that surprised her,—* yes, by the heaven 


that melancholy music that she speaks with now? | beyond those listening worlds, I love thee, and 


will wed and make thee happy, in despite of the 
Black Fiend and his Thousand Years Tyranny!” 

“ Then will I show thee,” said she, with a me- 
lancholy softness, “ how much Eily Ban loves 
thee. Come, follow me’’—and she led me to one 
of the Seven Ruins! 

It had been the chapel of these lonely cloisters. 
It was almost covered with the ivy of ages, and 
was gloomy and dark, save where, through one 
gothic window, a stream of the pale moon came 
and illumined with a desolate light a grave that 
had been newly made; Eily trembled, and leaned 
upon me as if for support. ‘The cold dew of fear 
trickled down my forehead also, but I was in- 
wardly firm and resolved! 

“This is our bridal scene,’ said she, falter- 
ingly: “ does it alarm thee?” 

“No, my spirit-love—I think but of thee.” 

“ Our priest is in his sleep of death—we must 
awake him,” said the Benshee, kneeling upon 
the grave—I involuntarily knelt beside her, and 
she commenced her fearful incantation! 

Arise from thy grave, 
Last tenant of clay, 

A spirit commands thee,— 
Hear thou, and obey! 
The priestess or priest 
‘Thou must be of our rite, 
Awake up before us, 

And wed us to-night. 

The moonlight turned blue, and the grave 
opened! An old man, with gray hairs and brown 
shrivelled skin, ascended from it slowly, and 
stood before us; my joints trembled under me, 
and Eily wept aloud! 

“Oh! let us fly from this place,” said I, in a 
voice half choked with terror! 

“Tis the first fear thou hast uttered,” said 
she mourntully, ‘‘ but it is too late; thou hast 
sworn to wed ine!” 

“Yes,” said the old spectre, “ by the Black 
Fiend and his Thousand Years Slavery.’ The 
words sank upon my heart! 





“ Shall she be happy?” said I, looking with 
fear and fondness upon the Benshee. 

“Yes!” said the ghost. 

“ Ts there no trick of magic?” said I. 

“Wed her, and I shall be her guide to the 
gates of Paradise,” replied the phantom. 

“Ts it still such a happy place?” said Eily, 
drawing me towards her. 

“ Most blessed,” answered he, and smiled. 
“ Most blessed!” said Eily, gazing upon me. 

“ Proceed,” said I, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. The ghost looked sternly upon me. I was 
going to repeat my injunction, when I felt Eily 
clasp me suddenly. 

“Son of earth! thou lovest me—I know thou 
lovest me,”’ sobbed she with agitation; “ thinkest 
thou I am mere selfishness? no, no, no—go on 
with thy ceremony, conjured shape,” said she to 
the spectre. 

“ Place thy hand in his,” proceeded he. 

She did so—it was convulsed and cold with 
clammy dew! 

“ He loves thee, and will wed thee—he has 
sworn it,’”’ said the old man. 

“ 1 know it,” said Eily, kissing me wildly. 

“Thy oath now,” said he, “1 need not tell it 
thee.” 

“ No, no, thou needest not; for thou canst 
not; it is a new one for a Benshee. Hear me, 
high heaven; I love this man. By thy dread 
word he shall not be my victim; no, back, back 
again through the ages of dreary time, and let 
me be the lowest; ’tis my forfeit.” 

One hurried kiss swept my lips—thunder 
rolled through the ruin—the phantom disappear- 
ed ;—andas I wildly shrieked, “ Never! never !” I 
turned and clasped the empty air! —She was gone 
—my Eily-Ban!—for ever, for ever. 


ry 
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THE STONELESS GRAVE, 
BY MISS S. STRICKLAND. 


TELL me, thou grassy mound, 
What dost thou cover— 
In thy folds hast thou bound 
Soldier or lover ? 
Time o’er the turf no memorial is keeping ; 
Who in this lone grave forgotten is sleeping ? 


The sun's westward ray 
A dark shadow has thrown 
On this dwelling of clay, 
And that shade is thine own. 
From dust and oblivion this stern lesson borrow, 
Thou art living to-day—and forgotten to-morrow ! 








STATISTICS. 
CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Friday, March 26. 

Tue doctrine of Life Expectancies formed 
the subject of a lecture delivered by Mr. Brookes 
this evening. He commenced by stating that as 
avery great portion of property in this kingdom 
is held either immediately or indirectly upon 
lives, and that as the value of such property 
therefore depends on the probable duration of 
life, too serious attention cannot be paid to the 
calculations necessary for approximating so im- 
portant a result with the utmost possible accu- 
racy. 

He expressed some fears that the subject 
might not excite so much interest as the mem- 
bers had been accustomed to feel when listening 
to the more amusing lectures usually delivered 
at their evening meetings; and he regretted 
that the complicated theories from time to 
time propounded by modern authors, have ren- 
dered still more repulsive an inquiry of itself 
not very inviting, and tended to obscure, by 
diversity of method, and multiplicity of symbols, 
a calculation at all times sufficiently difficult. 
Such essays have, in many cases, secured to 
their authors the exclusive right of understand- 
ing their own theories. 
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The subject has been treated by many of the 
most eminent philosophers; and Halley, Con- 
dorcet, Laplace, and Dr. Young, are among 
those who have not thought it unworthy of their 
attention. 

The ingenious, and, at the same time, elabo- 
rate calculations which give great value to 
learned works, are naturally better adapted for 
private study than public explanation; and Mr. 
Brookes, constrained to limit his inquiries to 
facts, without entering on the abstruse reason- 
ing by which theory is established, seemed 
aware of the difficulty of his undertaking, when 
endeavouring to give interest to a matter that, 
thus deprived of its better portion, addresses 
itself more to the worldly feelings than the 
intellectual gratification of his audience. He 
seemed, however, to be perfectly master of the 
subject he had chosen to illustrate, and went 
through a concise detail of the leading facts and 
remarkable circumstances relative to the forma- 
tion of the tables of lives, with much ability. 


The first table ever constructed for indicating 
the average duration of life, was that by Dr. 
Halley, in 1694 or 1695, and, though very im- 
perfect, it exhibits as much information as can 
be expected, considering the subject had never 
before been investigated. Subsequent obser- 
vations gradually led to the formation of more 
complete tables, but the deficient returns of 
births and deaths afforded by parish registers, 
tended much to retard the advancement of this 
useful branch of knowledge. 

Our readers are of course aware that the only 
rational source of information on this subject, 
is that derivable from actual observation, con- 
tinued through a long period, in order that the 
accuracy of the calculation may not be affected 
by the few instances of extreme longevity, or 
premature dissolution, the effect of particular 
seasons, or other circumstances tending to in- 
fluence the result. ‘These inequalities will gra- 
dually disappear in proportion to the multitude 
of observations from which the average is de- 
duced. 

From the facts quoted by Mr. Brookes during 
the lecture, there appears to be a great diifer- 
ence in the duration of life in particular coun- 
tries, as well as in particular localities in those 
countries. In the cities and large towns of 
England, the deaths formerly amounted to from 
1-19th to 1-28th of the whole population, while 
in the country it was only from 1-40th to 1-G60th. 
In more recent times the deaths in cities has 
considerably diminished, and London may be 
quoted as a striking instance :— 


In 1780 the come f th 
1801 deaths § 1-47th € > te 
1811 (amounted ) 1-52d - ‘i x 
1821 to 1-58th ) Popwiation. 


This increased longevity is, no doubt, attri- 
butable, in a great degree, to the more perfect 
draining and ventilation of the town, and the 
advancement of medical knowledge. 

In the mountainous parts of Switzerland one 
half of the population live to the age of 47, and 
1-20th live to 80; whereas, in the valleys of 
that country, one-half live to but 25, and one 
in 52 only live to 80. A great difference is ob- 
servable in some of our own counties: for in- 
stance, in Kent, said to be the most unhealthy 
county, the deaths annually amount to 1-38th 
of the whole population ; while in Cornwall, the 
most healthy, the proportion is only 1-60th. We 
learn from the statistical report published by 
the government of Russia, that in that country 
extreme longevity is more common than with 
us, for it is stated that above 900 die annually 
above the age of 100, many of whom are 
between 110 and 130; but a seeming anomaly 
exists between this and another statement in 
the same report, which makes the average 
number of deaths equal to one in 41 of the whole 








population, a greater ratio than in London; and 
we all know that here very few persons attain 
the age of 100, and scarcely any the superior 
ages above named. 

The imperfect state of parish registers, from 
which alone the requisite information can be 
procured, was formerly a scrious obstacle to 
these inquiries; and it may be sufficient to 
mention, as an instance of the very deficient 
manner in which these documents were kept at 
no very remote period, that, in 1821, the po- 
pulation, as deduced from the registers, was 
9,500,000, while the actual census taken in that 
year, gave 11,200,000, a difference so remark- 
able that we hope some more efficient plan will 
be adopted, if it has not been done already. 

The remarkable increase of population in this 
country has already been the subject of much 
speculation. In 1801 the population of the 
kingdom was 8,300,000; in 1811, 9,500,000 ; 
in 1821, 11,200,000; and following the same 
proportion of increase, which is itself an in- 
creasing ratio, the population should be at pre- 
sent 13,500,000. How far the population of a 
country may increase with limited means of 
subsistence, or at what point the want of sub- 
sistence may prove an insurmountable barrier 
to further increase, is a question difficult to 
answer, though it seems probable, the circum- 
stances of this country will ere long, afford the 
important solution. 

It was the intention of Mr. Brookes to have 
followed up these and many other curious state- 
ments, by an explanation of the mode adopted 
by mathematicians in converting such elements 
to a useful purpose, but he regretted that time 
would not allow him to proceed, without far 
exceeding the period of an ordinary lecture. 

Mr. Faraday, at the close of the discourse, 
gave notice that Mr. Drummond’s lecture on 
the geodetical survey of Ireland, which was to 
have taken place on the 2d of April, was un- 
avoidably postponed till after the holidays. We 
expect great delight from an account of the 
operations connected with what may fairly be 
called the most accurate survey ever made in 
any country, particularly when delivered by one 
who, by his talents, so largely contributed to its 
perfection. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, April 1. 

Tue President in the chair.—The attention 
of the society was principally engrossed this 
evening by the presence of the Siamese Twins, 
and by an extremely interesting paper on the 
case generally, by their medical attendant Mr. 
Bolton. It went into all the particulars of 
their birth, as far as they are known, their early 
habits and occupations, and detailed a series of 
pathological inquiries and experimeuts to which 
they had been subjected, but all of the most 
simple and innocent description, as Mr. Bolton 
has decidedly opposed, in himself as well as in 
others, every wish to subject them to any which 
could be either unpleasant or injurious, though 
such might solve interesting questions connected 
with the nature of their conjunction. The lads 
seemed amused with much of what they heard, 
for they evidently understood all the simpler 
narrative; and they joined in the smile* that was 
raised at some of the anecdotes related of them- 
selves. 

Several gentlemen were ballotted for and 
elected, and several others formally admitted 
Fellows of the Society. ‘There was an unusually 
full attendance both in the Meeting-room and 
Library at the Conversazione. 





+ Such smiles, no doubt, as we are assured played 
on the countenances of both, when a visitor of high 
rank inquired if they were—brothers! 











SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Thursday, April 1. 

W. R. Hamilton, Esq. V.P. in the Chair.— 
Some very ancient portraits connected with the 
early history of England, were exhibited in the 
mecting-room, and a description of them read 
by Mr. Ellis the secretary. Mr. Ellis also read 
a paper on the etymology of the architectural 
term, Attic, by Mr. W. Hosking, a Fellow 
of the Society, and an interesting and amusing 
protest made in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
against the extension of London; the number 
of new houses that were constantly built in its 
vicinity. 

Several gentlemen were formally admitted 
Fellows of the Society; Sir George Staunton 
made the report of the auditors on the Trea- 
surer’s account for the year 1829; the annual 
election of the President and Council was noti- 
fied to take place on St. George's day, and the 
sittings of the Society adjourned till that day 
for the Easter holidays. 

PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

A PLAN has recently been proposed by M. 
Panillot to the French Academy, for the preser- 
vation of vessels from shipwreck. The process 
consists in the envelopement of the cargo in 
cloth rendered impervious and capable of being 
joined together in a quick and easy manner, 
hereafter to be described. If the hold of the 
vessel be divided into compartments, then there 
must be as many bags or bales as there shall be 
different compartments; where the whole cargo 
is enveloped in one bale, care must be taken, 
that the cloth be made to form a number of 
folds, and to separate it from the sides of the 
vessel, by layers of moss.—Like the scrutators 
of the Academy, we cannnot see the precise 
way in which this plan is likely to prevent ship- 
wreck. 

At the same sitting of the Academy, M. 
Serullas brought forward some observations on 
the chloruret of iodine. He had observed that 
the chloruret of iodine, dissolved in water, may 
be entirely precipitated from its solution, by 
sulphuric acid, which must be added in sufficient 
quantity, and quickly, keeping the vessel in 
which the experiment is made, cold, so as to 
avoid the increase of temperature from the ad- 
dition of the acid. The chloruret is precipitated 
of an orange colour, and consequently ina state 
of per-chloruret, as may be shown by washing 
it and treating it in the usual manner with pot- 
ass. 

The chloruret, thus precipitated, being exposed 
to heat whilst in the liquid, is again dissolved 
and reprecipitated when cold; when distilled 
by a gentle heat, the per-chloruret is volatilized, 
leaving the water and a sub-chloruret retained 
by the sulphuric acid. 

Having observed this property, on the part 
of the sulphuric acid, to precipitate the chloruret 
of iodine from its solution in water, M. Serullas 
was led to examine, whether he could obtain a 
similar precipitate from a solution of the iodic 
and the hydrochloric acids, and he found that 
the addition of sulphuric acid, to such a mixture, 
gave rise to the formation of a bright yellow 
chloruret of iodine, identical with the product 
of the former experiment: thus it would appear 
that the two acids were decomposed, and water 
and chloruret of iodine produced. The yellow 
colour, which takes place on the mixture of the 
two acids, appears to prove that the chloruret of 
iodine is produced by the contact with the watcr 
alone and not from the influence of the sulphu- 
ric acid, which effects nothing more than its 
precipitation. 

M. Serullas considers these observations of 
importance— 

Istly. In proving the formation of chloruret 
of iodine, by the contact of the hydrochloric 
acid with the iodic, which was only presumed 
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from the analogy of such solution with that of 
the chloruret of iodine. 

2dly. Because the production of the chloruret 
under such circumstances proves it to be com- 
posed of definite proportions. 

3rdly. Because the property possessed by 
sulphuric acid, of precipitating the chloruret of 
iodine, from its solution in water, cannot fail to 
throw some light on a similar application to other 
bodies. 

The late experiments of Berzelius tend to 
prove the lactic acid to be in reality a distinct 
acid, and not, as some chemists have surmised, 
a modification of the acetic acid, withsome fixed 
organic matter. 





LITERARY UNION. 

IN consequence, as we presume, of a motion 
made by a member of this club at their general 
meeting, on the 17th of the past month, its 
second annual meeting was held on Wednesday 
last. The regulations (a new set) were read over 
by a member of the committee, and generally 
approved by the whole body. A proposal was, 
indeed, made by a member to introduce cards, 
but, upon taking the sense of the meeting, the 
majority was against the measure. We think 
this wise—as, however low the stake at whist, or 
any other game of cards, might be fixed by a 
standing rule of the club, yet it might be so 
easily evaded, that gambling could not be pre- 
vented. A party might have a secret under- 
standing and actually play guinea points when 
they only appeared to be playing for shillings. 
Moreover, a bet upon the rubber could easily 
be made in a whisper to any amount without 
any possibility of detection. Added to this, 
that, at short whist, even playing as low as 
shilling points, a considerable sum of money 
might be won and lost during a long evening 
from six to one o'clock. 

The members of the Literary Union, as we 
understand, amount to about eight hundred, and 
there is a considerable number of names on the 
books for admission. This looks well. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 


THE opera of “ Matilde di Shabran,” some- 
times known by the title of “ Corradino Cor di 
Ferro,” has been produced in a more effective 
style than anything that has appeared since the 
commencement of the season. It is a pleasant 
composition, with a tolerably equal distribution 
of music amongst four or tive characters, and 
thus we are prevented feeling any deficiency on 
the part of the principals, even if, as people are 
fond of saying, there be any real defect that 
could provoke complaint. Although the opera 
itself has been rarely presented to an English 
audience, and so long a time has now elapsed 
since its last performance, that they may reason- 
ably be excused for not recollecting much about 
it, yet the music itself will be found familiar to 
our ears, though not to such a degree as might be 
expected from its very popular and comprehen- 
sible character. 

The story is that of a fair and adventurous 
lady, who resolves to ingratiate herself with 
Corradino the Iron-hearted, a misogynist, and 
barbarian par consequence. He has been all his 
life inaccessible to the blandishments of the fair 
sex, and though he admits the daughter of an 
old friend and fellow-soldier to his castle, as a 
matter of necessity, yet he loathes the very 
rustling of her drapery, and is about to imprison 
her for the audacity of her first salutation, when 
a second glance works a miraculous change ; so 
that before the conclusion of the act, he is 
tamed into a perfect worshipper of his beautiful 
guest. The rest of the play is extended by the 
addition of a second story—the imprisonment 
and escape of a youth from Corradino’s Castle, 





through the instrumentality of a certain Countess, 
who has become jealous of Matilde, and adopts 
this expedient with success, to throw on her the 
charge of having assisted the fugitive. Death is 
prescribed, and very nearly infiicted ; but some 
opportune incidents serve to convince Corradino 
that his lady-love was totally guiltless of the 
supposed offence; and he is too rejoiced to in- 
dulge once more in his sudden and vehement 
passion for Matilde, to delay the final choruses 
and the green curtain by any unnecessary doubts 
or cross-examination. Besides the hero and the 
heroine, there is Alifrando, a bosom-friend of 
Corradino, and family physician, according to 
the books—though we cannot see why Corradino, 
who had no family, and never took physic, 
should require or patronize such a personage. 
Then there is Ginardo, a gaoler, who in such an 
establishment has, by right of his profession, a 
considerable importance. A wandering poet, 
ycleped Jsidoro, has also a prominent part; and 
Edoardo, the imprisoned young gentleman who 
subsequently escapes from the castle, and causes 
all the excitement in the second act, makes up 
the list of principals. 

It appears to us that the best parts of the 
opera, and the best done, were the concerted 
pieces. These are very frequent and very well 
contrived; they have the liveliness of Rossini’s 
early style, and are yet not deficient in the skill 
that gives his later compositions the character 
of learning. Two of these in the first act went 
off with great success; and we think that har- 
monized music of any kind would stand a good 
chance of being always well treated by the 
present company, for they happen to possess the 
true spirit of “union in partition,” and the 
accidental contrasts of voice and style are fa- 
vourable to the general effect. We have often 
praised Mdlle. Blasis for her manner of leading 
the concerted music,—for the clear tone that 
guides the others, yet neither advances before 
nor separates from them,—and praise of the 
same kind should not be denied to Santini and 
Ambrogi for their very effective filling up of the 
harmony wherever they are combined with her. 
The former, indeed, is occasionally insecure of 
the exact tone, especially in piano passages, 
but it is a rare fault, and one perhaps almost 
incident to the quality of his voice. As for 
Donzelli, his powers are such as would eclipse 
all others, were they not “tempered to the 
time ;” and in general he has generosity enough 
to silence a little of his own thunder, that the 
mouths of his companions may not be opened 
in vain. His performance in this opera is very 
beautiful indeed, and this spirit of accommoda- 
tion, which we cannot admire too much, is ma- 
nifested in several instances where the general 
success of the harmony depends entirely upon 
it. Mdlle. Blasis looks well, and acts well. The 
part is one in which Madame Ronzi de Begnis 
was most splendid—and it requires, perhaps, an 
expression of vivacity throughout, which its 
present representative can attain by effort alone ; 
but without sighing for the past, we may well 
be satisfied with what we have—for beyond the 
talent displayed in acting the character, and 
this was considerable, Mdlle. Blasis sings the 
music allotted to it with a facility, a dis- 
tinctness, and a propriety which cannot be ex- 
celled. The well-known duet, “ Di capricci, 
di smorfiette,” between her and Ambrogi, was 
admirably done; so also was that with Edoardo 
in the second act, “ Vanne o caro,” which re- 
minds us of a metamorphose perfectly unpre- 
cedented in the annals of this theatre: we 
allude to the sudden translation of Mdlle.Specchi 
from a scarecrow so pitiable that the house 
never knew whether to laugh or to cry when she 
appeared before them, to a bond fide singer of 
very fair accomplishments. How this revolution 
has been effected, it passes our wit to conjecture, 
but so it is; in every bar she now exhibits a 





self control, and a certain degree of power that 
were never to be expected for her, even though 
she lived and had a voice as long as Catalani. 
And in this duet, which demands more than 
ordinary exertion, she executed the most or- 
namented passages without one error. Would 
that the same impulse could bestir our good old 
friend Signor Di Angeli, who, although a very 
worthy man, and too thin to be much bullied, 
does not exactly deserve to represent the part 
of Isidoro—a part which the best buffos of Italy 
have selected, for the scope it affords to their 
comic talent. With this solitary defect, the 
opera must be pronounced to be very well got 
up, and performed throughout with spirit and 
success. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
At the Third Concert for the season of this 
Society, held at the King’s Theatre, on Monday 
the 29th of March, the selection was as follows : 





ACT I, 
Sinfonia in p flat ° re - Beethoven, 
Aria, Mr. Puitutps, “ Qui sdegno,” Il 
Flauto Magico . Mozart. 


Concerto in £, Piano-forte, Mr. Neate Hummel. 
Duetto, Miss Paron and Mr. Pnivuips, 
« Calma, O bella,” Der Berggeist . Spohr. 


Overture, Euryanthe . : « Weber. 
ACT IL. 

Sinfonia in £ flat ° ° Mozart. 
Scena, Miss Paton, ‘“‘ Misera Me” Veber. 
Quartetto, two violins, viola, and violin- 

cello, Messrs. W e1cisEL,Watts, Mo- 

RALT, and LinpLeY . ° - Onslow. 
Terzetto, Miss Patron, Mdlle. Spxccut, 

and Mr. Pur.uips, ‘* Coraggio, orsi,”” 

Fidelio e ° ° ° - Beethoven. 
Overture, Faniska ° ° « Cherubini. 


The sinfonie, both of the first and second parts, 
were executed with much effect; that in FE flat, 
especially, gave great satisfaction, and one of 
the movements was encored. 

Mr. Phillips sang the aria “Qui sdegno” 
with great chasteness and skill, and was unani- 
mously encored. With regard to the controversy 
between Mr. Phillips and the Times, as to the 
way in which this air was originally composed, 
we are inclined to think, that Mr. Phillips 
is right, and suspect, that if any departure from 
the original has taken place, it has been in an 
alteration to an octave lower, in order to humour 
the powers of some deep Italian bass. 

The Times made a very just animadversion 
on an instance of neglect or want of judgment 
in the orchestra, in their execution of the over- 
ture “ Euryanthe,” with which the first act con- 
cluded. The mutes certainly should not occa~ 
sion the dispensing with the piano playing. 

The scena of the second act, by Miss Paton, 
was a very fine composition; the song was a 
difficult one, and we cannot deny, that we might 
have desired to have had it executed in fuller 
perfection. With regard to the quartetto which 
followed, we were also in some measure disap- 
pointed, and should have preferred that Mr. 
Weichsel had had a part assigned him, more 
within the compass of his powers. 

We are glad to obscrve, that, in one impor- 
tant particular, the hints thrown out by ourselves 
and other journals, have been attended to, and 
that the accompaniments to the vocal parts are 
performed more piano. : 

The Princess Augusta honoured the society 
with her presence, and remained nearly to the 
close of the performance. Her Royal Highness 
appeared much gratified. 


SOCIETA ARMONICA. 

Tue Fourth Concert on Thursday night was 
rendered more than usually attractive by the 
presence of Miss Paton and Mr. H. Phillips, 
unquestionably the chiefs of the English school, 
—and by the performance of a symphony of 
“ Kalliwoda,” for the first time, as well as of the 
overtures to “ La Fiancée,” “ Oberon,” and 
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“Guillaume Tell,” in a very superior style by 
a strong and complete orchestra. The sym- 
phony is composed after the manner of a good 
school, but is rather monotonous, especially in 
the middle movements ;—even the inspiration 
of Haydn cannot always compensate for the 
absence of variety. The overtures, particularly 
that to “Guillaume Tell,’ were executed with 
great spirit; those who have only heard this 
composition of Rossini’s as a preface to the 
ballet at the Opera House, can form but alittle 
notion of the strength of effect with which it 
can be executed. Mr. H. Phillips appeared to 
us to possess less than his ordinary powers of 
voice, but Miss Paton atoned for the defect, by 
the uncommon brilliancy and clearness with 
which she vanquished the difficulties of her part 
in the duet from the Barbiere, “ Dunque io 
son,” and the scena from Der Freischiitz, 
“Softly sighs.” ‘The whole concert went off 
well, and the spirit which the committee display 
in engaging singers of such eminence, as well 
as in producing instrumental music of such 
difficulty and novelty, well merits the acknow- 
ledgment which the audience of Thursday testi- 
fied by their general applause. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


An Elementary Treatise for the Harp. By W. 
Henry Steil. Chappell. 

As an epitome of the early instruction required 
by the student, this work appears to possess 
merits common to very few of its class. ‘Io sim- 
plify the rudiments and rules of knowledge is 
an art that professors in general are silly enough 
to overlook. They imagine that a proof of their 
own proficiency is only to be found in the mul- 
titude and pedantry of the maxims they pro- 
mulgate; whereas no talent is more philoso- 
phical than that which knows how to abridge 
without destroying, and how to classify without 
confusing the details of its art. We congratulate 
Mr. Steil on the success with which he has 
developed a talent of this nature, and we con- 
gratulate his readers, and tyros on the instru- 
ment in general, on the increased facility with 
which they may now overleap the difficulties 
that oppose the learner on the threshold of his 
study. The method and arrangement pursued 
are clear, progressive, and tull enough for 
instruction in each particular point, with- 
out delay or embarrassment. The exercises 
that are subjoined to the series of preliminary 
chapters are well chosen to illustrate the pre- 
vious rules; and the whole is got up in a very 
elegant style, though without the gaudiness 
that distinguishes many of the ambitious pro- 
ductions of the present day. 


The Song of the Dying Bard ; written and in- 
scribed to the Right Hon. the Countess Stan- 
hope. By Thomas Haynes Bayly. The 
symphonies and accompaniments by John 
Goss. Cramer & Co. 

A VERY ingenious and interesting adaptation of 
Weber's last Waltz, with such language as he 
might be supposed to have applied to it, under 
an impression that the composition was to be 
his last. The united efforts of Bayly and Goss 
have been eminently successful in the attain- 
ment of their object, and the tout ensemble ex- 
hibits considerable talent and feeling. A well- 
executed portrait and autograph of Weber (in 
lithography) embellishes the title, and the like- 
ness is remarkably correct. 





A Duet for two performers on the Pianoforte. 
From Rossini’s Opera “Il Tancredi.” By 
W. Watts. Cramer & Co. 

Mr. Watts has acquired very deserved po- 

pularity by his many judicious arrangements 

for two performers, and the duet before us forms 
an additional favourable specimen, although 





“Tancredi” has been so frequently arranged as 
to become a little stale. The subjects selected 
are “ Ah! se de’ mali miei,” “ Tu che accendi,”’ 
“Di tanti palpiti,” ‘“ Plaudite, O popoli,” and 
the finale “ Fra quei soave.” The whole work 
extends to twenty-four pages, and is altogether 
a very useful, clever and pleasing production. 


No. 2, Mélodies Britanniques ; variées pour le 
Pianoforte, et dédiées 4 Zechariah Buck, 
Esq., organist of Norwich Cathedral. Par 
Charles Chaulieu. (Op. 97.) Cocks & Co. 

Tue first number of this very pleasing work, 

we had the pleasure of noticing in the Athe- 

neum, No. 116. This second is equally good, 
and comprises “ God save the King,” with an 

Introduzione, and four very ingenious and clever 

variations. AJthough this, our national melody, 

has been arranged and varied a thousand times, 
yet Chaulieu has certainly contrived to produce 
some interesting novelty, accompanied by showy 
and pleasing passages, not very difficult of 
execution or attainment. An episode (in the 
relative minor) between the 2nd and 34d varia- 
tions, with imitative passages given to the treble 
and bass, is particularly noticeable and clever ; 

so is also the finale Alla Polacca; moderato e 

delicato. Altogether, the work is desirable for a 

pianiste of moderate acquirements. 


No. 4, of Rossini’s favourite Operas. Arranged 
for the Flute by William Forde. Cocks & Co. 
We have experienced much satisfaction in 
the review of Forde’s arrangement in his pre- 
vious three numbers, containing, “ Moise in 
Fgitto,” “ Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” and “ La 
Donna del Lago,” and this his 4th book, com- 
prising all the beauties in “ Semiramide,” forms 
avery desirable continuation. Sixteen pieces 
are presented, very neatly engraved, and ata 
very moderate price. 


La Violette. An Air with variations for the 
Pianoforte. Composed for and dedicated to his 
Pupils, by B. Blyth, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Latour. 

Mk. Blyth was for many years organist of Isle- 

worth Church, but has since succeeded the late 

Dr. Smith, as organist at Richmond ; he is a 

very clever and respected teacher of music. 

The little piece now before us is professedly a 

trifle written for his scholars, and therefore as 

a preceptive work demands but little criticism ; 

it may fully answer the purposes intended, and 

is a pretty bagatelle, but rather barren of origi- 
nality. 


The Carrier Dove, “ Fly away to my native 
Land.” Ballad. Written and composed by 
Thomas Haynes Bayly. The symphonies and 
accompaniments by S. Nelson. Mayhew & Co. 

Tue only merit of this piece consists in the 

facility with which it may be sung, and taught 

to singing pupils. Not the smallest attempt 
at novelty, either in melody or modulation, is 
perceivable. 





FRENCH PLAYS.—HAYMARKET. 


A bill of fare, rich, even beyond what is 
usual, in choice morsels, brought together a full 
and fashionable audience on ‘Thursday evening. 
True, there was Potier in the first, Potier in the 
second, and Potier in the third course : yet so 
excellent was the cuisinier, and so exquisitely had 
he varied his condiments, that not a single con- 
vive present was to be found, who could exclaim 
toujours perdrix ! Of Racine’s celebrated comedy 
d’aprés Aristophanes, “ Les Plaideurs,”’ which 
took the precedence, it may be observed, how- 
ever, that, in order to derive from it the full 
effect of which it is capable on representation, 
it requires to be cast with more strength than 
the company at present in London are able to 
throw into rt, Potier’s Dandin, it is true, was 





admirable; but there was wanting, in those 
who played the accompaniments—not excepting 
even Laporte, who, however, in some passages 
rose above himself—the genuine humour, the 
wit and skill, necessary to give the tone of art 
to the performance, and prevent the broad 
farce of the piece from sinking—and the dan- 
ger of its so sinking is constantly imminent 
in unskilful hands—into mere buffvonery. 

A Vaudeville Anecdotique, in two acts, not 
before performed in London we believe, followed. 
It is entitled “ Le Juif; ou,la Forét de Remival,” 
from the pen of M. Désaugier. The character 
of the Jew was sustained by Potier, for whom, it 
seems, it was originally written. The scene islaid 
in an auberge, near the forest of Remival, which 
is infested by a gang of brigands, who are the 
terror of the neighbourhood. An accident 
obliges the passengers in the Paris diligence to 
spend the night in this inn; and two of the 
robbers, happening to be present when intelli- 
gence of the disaster arrives, immediately form 
a plot for plundering the travellers. The 
contents of the diligence form the usual hete- 
rogeneous collection. Besides the Jew, there 
are the petit-maitre, procureur, conducteur, 
tailleur, pluideuse and actrice, and, lastly, one 
reasonable being, the amiable Lucette, a 
frank unsophisticated maiden, who, having 
been suddenly raised from poverty to the pos- 
session of 11,000 francs, has set off without loss 
of time to find her lover in the country, in 
order that he may share her good fortune. 
Her heart brimful of satisfaction and innocence, 
she makes no secret of her affairs and her pro- 
jects to her fellow passengers—since ‘it is so sweet 
when one is happy to impart one’s feelings to 
others’! She is cautioned on the subject of her 
too great openness by the benevolent Jsaac, who, 
fur some reason, not at first quite apparent, takes 
a great interest in her. It happens that the 
auberge in which our travellers alight, is kept 
by the mother of Lucette’s lover. The sordid 
dame, on first finding who she has got among her 
inmates, receives her most ungraciously, until 
she is made acquainted with the fact of the ac- 
quired fortune. Her note, then, as would be 
expected in a reasonable woman, is vastly 
changed, and she becomes all welcome and ca- 
resses. 

In the meantime, the guests have supped, and 
are assembled in preparation for retiring to their 
respective dormitories, when they are suddenly 
assailed by the robbers. A very amusing plun- 
dering scene takes places: the travellers are 
eased one after the other of their meagre trea- 
sures; and at last comes the turn of Isaae, 
who had succeeded at first in cencealing himself 
under a table. And is it then a mere cloak of 
goodness that this apparently kind-hearted crea- 
ture has hitherto worn? So it would appear, 
indeed, for he absolutely turns traitor, and calling 
the captain of the banditti aside, points out to 
him the worthlessness of the booty as yet ob- 
tained, and promises, on condition that what 
has been taken shall be restored, and that he him- 
self shall have a share of the treasure, that he 
will put him in the way of acquiring something 
indeed worth their having. The bargain is 
struck ; the terms on the part of the robbers are 
fulfilled to the letter; and the Jew, to the sur- 
prise and consternation of all, points to Lucette, 
and impeaches her having on her person 11,000 
francs. 

The ruffians having possessed themselves of 
so rich a prize, beat a retreat, well content with 
their evening’s work. The Jew is sent to Coven- 
try by all except the poor ruined Lucette, who 
very liberally reflects that, after all, he had but 
communicated to the robbers a secret which they 
would not have failed to discover. With this, 
the first act ends: the second is filled up by 
several scenes which lead to the dénouement— 
already perhaps anticipated, when it appears 
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that the good and honest Jsaac had betrayed the 
11,000 francs of Lucette in order to save the 
200,000 which he himself had about him, and 
out of which he would of course be well able to 
repair the loss of which he had been the occa- 
sion, to the daughter of his ancient friend and 
associé—for such she proves to be ; and it appears, 
moreover, that the very same sum of 200,000 
francs are the property of Lucette herself, for 
whom he held them as trustee. The Jew, of 
Potier, is of course the principal character in this 
piece, and the only very effective one; although 
the rest, Laporte’s Gargon more especially, 
cut a very respectable figure in the interesting 
incidents which make up the drama. Potier’s Jew 
was masterly; he looked and acted the shrewd 
yet simple and honest-hearted creature to per- 
fection: but much of the point of his acting is 
lost to an English audience—even to those who 
are capable of fully appreciating his bad French; 
it requires no doubt a familiarity with the dialect 
of the Parisian Israelite, to have a full taste of 
its deliciousness. 

The “Cuisinier de Buffon” followed. The 
mirth of the audience bore ample testimony to 
the merit of Potier’s cuisinier. The represen- 
tation of this piece was, after all, the best of the 
evening’s performances. ‘The tasting of the stews 
was in itself a rich treat—we speak literally. 





FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF FRESCO PAINTINGS.» 
Tue gloomy change in the weather prevented 
our being present at the private view of the ex- 
hibition of Frescoes, in Maddox-street. Our 
notice of them is therefore reserved for next 
week, 


Panorama of the Maine, and of the adjacent Coun- 
try, from Mayence to Frankfort. Designed 
from Nature, by F. W. Delkeskamp. En- 
graved by John Clark. London, 1830. Leigh. 

Tuis is a bird’s-eye view of the course of the 
Maine, and the land on either bank of that 
river, on the plan of the celebrated panoramic 
view of the Rhine, which set the example of 
this most satisfactory mode of conveying pre- 
cise ideas of the nature of the particular sce- 
nery throughout a whole district. Although the 
shores of the Maine cannot make any preten- 
sions to the picturesque effects which render a 
coup-d’ceil of the Rhine so interesting ; yet they 
are not without their peculiar character of 
beauty and richness, well deserving of being 
made known. The panorama is, at any rate, 
a clear and commodious guide to the voyage up 
or down the Maine, and that it is a very plea- 
sant one on a fine Shrove-‘Tuesday, we can our- 
selves avouch, and forms a very desirable accom- 
paniment to the Panorama of the Rhine. It is 
embellished with picturesque views of Frank- 
fort, and of Hochet and Hockheim, the two 
principal places which come in view during the 
passage. A Companion, containing descriptive 
notices of Frankfort and its environs, is sold 
with the Panorama. 








A LEARNED PAMPHLETEER,. 


In this month’s number of the “ Asiatic 
Journal,” we perceive a notice of a pamphlet, 
which, for the extraordinary learning in lan- 
guages which it exhibits, would almost persuade 
one that the author had shared the miraculous 
gift of tongues. The pamphlet referred to, is a 
defence of the Mahratta version of the New Tes- 
tament, published by the Baptist Missionaries 
of Serampore, which had been criticized by the 
Rev. Mr. Morton, of Bishop’s College, a mis- 
sionary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, in an article inserted in the “ Ori- 
ental Magazine” of Calcutta, and copied from 
that periodical into the “ Asiatic Journal” of 





September last. The object of the pamphlet is 
to show “the utter falsehood of the charges 
against the Mahratta version; but with this 
controversy between the learned pundits, it 
is not our intention to concern ourselves; all 
that we have to do at present is with the ac- 
quirements of one of the parties, Mr. Green- 
field, the author of the pamphlet, and editor of 
Bagster’s Syriac New Testament. “This pam- 
phlet,” says the Asiatic Journal, “is a complete 
polyglot. In the space of seventy-eight pages, 
to which it extends, we have quotations from no 
less than twenty-two different languages. To 
say nothing of such vulgar tongues as French, 
Italian, Spanish, Danish, Saxon, Teutonic, La- 
tin, Greek, the following are exhibited in their 
respective characters : Chinese, Tamul, Teloo- 
goo, Sanscrit, Canarese, Malayan, Bengali, 
Mahratta, Arabic, Persian, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Coptic and Hebrew. These, it appears,” further 
says our journal in a note, “ are but a part of 
Mr. Greentield’s acquisitions. An advertisement 
prefixed to his pamphlet, announces that he 
is preparing for publication a series of Gram- 
mars, consisting of the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Sy- 
riac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Persic, Greek, Modern 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, German, Danish, Swedish, Russian, 
Dutch, Welsh, Irish, Anglo-Saxon, and En- 
glish. The “ Asiatic Journal” very judiciously 
observes, “ We are bound to presume that it 
is not a mere compositor’s knowledge of these 
various languages to which Mr. Greenfield lays 
claim, but a critical acquaintance with each of 
them; for otherwise to quote them as he has 
done is no more than empty parade; and we 
therefore shrink with awe from disputing a 
single dogma from such a comprehensive scho- 
lar.” 


Church in Danger.—A Nuremberg Journal 
relates, that several Catholic priests of Silesia 
have lately married, after having declared to 
their spiritual superiors, that, in the event of 
their design being opposed, they would all become 
Lutherans. 

— A young German artist, Mr. E. Neurether, 
has recently completed some charming designs 
in illustration of the ballads of Goethe, which, it 
is said, deserve to stand in competition with the 
sketches made by Retzsch for the works of 
Faust. 

— The Italian poet, Arici, has addressed an 
ode to the Emperor of Austria, thanking him for 
having restored Venice to a new existence, by 
declaring it a free port. In this piece, which, 
according to the oflicial Gazette of Milan, is a 
chef-d’ccuvre, the poet asks if so great a benefit 
must not have been bestowed by a God, and 
proposes to raise altars to Francis I., Emperor 
of the Austrians. Unhappy Italy! blessing her 
chains and singing under her yoke! 

Experiments on the Magnetic Needle-—The 
recent accounts from Berlin mention, that the 
Baron de Humboldt was engaged in effecting 
certain repairs to the instrument with which he 
makes his observations on the declination and 
diurnal variations of the needle. Simultaneous 
observations were to be made at the equinoxes 
and solstices of the current year, at Berlin, 
Frisberg, Paris, St. Petersburg, Nicolajeff in 
the Crimea, and at Casan; at the last-mentioned 
of these places, M. Masin Pukschin, who had 
been sent there as their delegate, by the Academy 
of St. Petersburg, had had an observatory erected 
for the observation of magnetic phenomena; 


by the care of this person, and of the Russian | 


Professor, M. Kupfer, the line of observations 
will reach to Pekin and Sitka in Russian Ame- 
rica, that is to say, it will extend 220 degrees 
of longitude. There is little doubt, that in a 
short time, it will embrace the entire globe ac- 


cording to the project of M. de Humboldt. 





M. Amédée Thierry, Professor of History to 
the Faculté of Besangon, has been deprived of 
his professorship, in consequence of some apos- 
tolic denunciations against him. He had occupied 
the chair but one year, but had exhibited great 
zeal and talent. 

— The Cavalier Aldini’s ingenious plan for 
protecting the human body from the effects of 
fire, has at length attracted the attention of Mr. 
Peel, by whose directions a series of experi- 
ments have been made, and with most satisfac- 
tory results, by the metropolitan police. The 
men, who wore the cavalier’s mask and dress, 
went without hesitation into a dense flame, 
and returned without injury. Some of the sub- 
ofiicers were chosen for the experiment. 

— M. Alfred de Vigny has presented to the 
managers of the Théatre Ambigu-Comique, a 
piece, entitled “Le Marchand de Venise,” 
translated from Shakspeare’s play of the same 
title. It has been accepted, and is at present in 
rehearsal. 

English Universities. —From the last-published 
statement of the number of students at our uni- 
versities, it appears that Cambridge has now a 
majority over that of Oxford, having increased 
in the last year, 118 members. The present 
total of Cambridge scholars is 5263, while that 
of Oxford is only 5259. 

Improvements in Continental Travelling.—A 
regular travelling communication, partly by 
steam, and partly by land carriage, has been 
established between Paris and St. Petersburg, 
by the way of Amsterdam. From Paris, the 
journey is made by Diligence to Amsterdam, 
whence a steam-boat conveys the passenger to 
Hamburgh; he there again takes the diligence 
to Lubeck, where another steam-boat is in at- 
tendance, to take him to the Russian capital. 
The distance is 580 leagues (1550 miles), and 
the journey is performed in ten days. After 
the first of June, communications equally re- 
gular are to be established between Paris and 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

Extraordinary Being.—There is now in Lille, 
a Sieur Decure, jocosely called the walking ske- 
leton. He can, at will, so contract his diaphragm, 
as only to leave the width of an inch between his 
sternuin and spine. ‘The most violent poisons 
have no action on his organs; he can drink 
without the least danger enormous quantities of 
sulphuric acid or solution of verdigrease. When 
loaded with heavy and closely-confining chains, 
he can disengage himself in a few minutes, 
doubtless by the power of contraction which he 
exercises upon his chest. 

— A performance has been had at the prin- 
cipal theatre of Lyons, the profits of which are 
to be applied towards the erection of a statue to 
Corneille. The nett produce of the benefit, after 
paying all expenses, was 800 frances. The sub- 
scriptions at Rouen for the same purpose amount 
to 34,000 francs. The base of the monument, 
which is to be erected at Rouen, is to contain a 
copy of the poet's works.—Le Giobe. 

Economical Whim.—An elderly lady, “not un- 
known to fame,” with whose acquaintance it was 
once our boast to be honoured (she now sleeps 
with her fathers), although by no means inclined 
to be parsimonious in other respects, had adopted 
in early life the singular habit of melting toge- 
ther the seals of all notes and letters addressed 
to her. In the course of years, for her life was 
a long one, she had accumulated two immense 
masses of wax, one black, the other red. They 
resembled, in form at least, the unsightly heaps 
of cleansings of a painter’s pallet, more than 
anything else we can think of at present. A few 
years before her death, however, these savings 
were disposed of to a sealing-wax manufacturer 
for a guinea and a half! But that was not all 
the profit derived from this exercise of economy : 
for the worthy old lady found in the anecdote, 


something to talk about for the rest of her life. 
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Pasta.—The Philharmonic Society of Am- 
phions at Verona are about to strike a medal in 
honour of Madame Pasta. On one side, Euterpe 
and Melpomene will crown the bust of this cele- 
brated singer with laurels ; the exergue will bear 


this motto—Alternd vice triumphans. The reverse ’ 


will bear this epigraph—Judithe Pasta, Coll. 
Amphionum Veronense inter plaudentes obstu- 
pescens. 

— The three Osages, who made so greata 
sensation two or three years ago on their arrival 
in France, have been sent back to America on 
board the packet Charlemagne of New York. It 
seems that, on their last visit to Paris, their lug- 
gage and effects were seized, to pay the debts 
contracted in their name by their interpreter. 

— Hummel, the celebrated composer of music 
for the pianoforte, has arrived in Paris, and has 
been giving evening concerts there. The mu- 
sical world here look with impatience for his 
arrival among us. 

The Easter piece at Covent Garden has received 
a new title since we announced it. “ The Dela- 
wares’ (Indians understood) has given place to 
the “ Wigwam.” 

The new opera is to surpass in scenery and 
splendour of dresses all previous doings that way. 

Mechanical Collision exemplified in Pugilism.— 
It is a mistake to suppose, that when a large and 
small body encounter, the small body suffers a 
greater shock than the large one. The shock 
which they sustain must be the same: but the 
large body may be better able to bear it. 

When the fist of a pugilist strikes the body of 
his antagonist, it sustains as great a shock as it 
gives; but the part being more fitted to endure 
the blow, the injury and pain are inflicted on his 
opponent. ‘This is not the case, however, when 
fist meets fist. Then the parts in collision are 
equally sensitive and vulnerable, and the effect is 


aggravated by both having approached each other | 


with great force. The effect of the blow is the 
same as if one fist, being held at rest, were struck 
by the other with the combined force of both.— 
Cabinet Cycl. Mechanics. ; 

Tolbooth of Edinburgh.—The ancient Tolbooth 
of Edinburgh was built by the citizens in 1561, and 
destined for the accommodation of Parliament, as 
well as of the High Courts of Justice ; and at the 
same time for the confinement of prisoners for 
debt, or on criminal charges. Since the year 1640, 
when the present Parliament House was erected, 
the Tolbooth was occupied as a prison only. 
Gloomy and dismal as it was, the situation in the 
centre of the High Street rendered it so particularly 
well-aired, that when the plague laid waste the city 
in 1645, it affected none within these melancholy 
precincts. The Tolbooth was removed, with the 
mass of buildings in which it was incorporated, in 
the autumn of the year 1817. At that time the 
kindness of his old schoolfellow and friend, Robert 
Johnstone, Esquire, then Dean of Guild of the city, 
with the liberal acquiescence of the persons who 
had contracted for the work, procured for the Au- 
thor of Waverley the stones which composed the 
gateway, together with the door, and its ponderous 
fastenings, which he employed in decorating the 
entrance of his kitchen-court at Abbotsford. “ ‘lo 
such base offices may we return.” The application 
of these.relics of the Heart of Mid-Lothian to 
serve as the postern gate to a court of modern 
offices, may be justly ridiculed as whimsical; but 
yet it is not without interest, that we see the gate- 
way through which so much of the stormy politics of 
a rude age, and the vice and misery of later times, 
had found their passage, now occupied in the ser- 
vice of rural economy. Last year, to complete the 
change, a tom-tit was pleased to build her nest 
within the lock of the Tolbooth,—a strong tempta- 
tion to have committed a sonnet, had the author, 
like Tony Lumpkin, been in a concatenation ac- 
eordingly. 

It is worth mentioning, that an act of beneficence 
celebrated the demolition of the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian. A subscription, raised and applied by the 
worthy Magistrate above-mentioned, procured the 
manumission of most of the unfortunate debtors 
confined in the old jail, so that there were few or 
none transferred to the new place of confinement. 
—Note to The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 








UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorb, March 27.—On Thursday last, the following 
degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts: The Rev. George Huddlestone, of 
Merton College ; Francis Jeune, Scholar of Pembroke 
College ; and Other Phillpott, St. John’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts: The Rev. Thomas Bullock, of St. 
Albans Hall; Sackville George Casement, ChristChureh. 

CamprivcGe, April 2.—Edward Hayes Pickering, 
B.A. of Trinity College, has been admitted a Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

John Baily, John Harrison Evans, Thomas Lund, John 
Charles Snowball, Henry Almack, and George Lang- 
shaw, Bachelors of Arts, of St. John’s College, have been 
elected Foundation Fellows of that society. 

At the Congregation on Friday last, the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts: Thomas Stevens, St. John’s College ; 
Rey. Robert Twigg, St. Peter’s College ; Thomas Rams- 
den Ashworth, Jesus College; and the Rev. Crosbie 
Morgell, Trinity College, (incorporated from Dublin). 

Bachelors in Civil Law : Charles Augustus Nott,'Irin. 
College ; James Howell Pattisson, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor of Arts, Rev. Gilbert Henry Langdon, St. 
Peter’s College. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Shortly will appear, ‘“‘ Enthusiasm, and other Poems,” 
by Susannah Strickland, a young lady already favour- 
ably known to the public by several compositions of 
much merit and more promise, in the Annuals, &c. 

The Paris papers announce as forthcoming, a new 
work by M. de Stendalh (qu. Stendahil), to be entitled 
* Tales and Paradoxes.” 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Irving’s Sermons at the ‘emple, !zmo. bds. 7s, 6d.— 
Quarterly Review, No. 84, 6s,—Classical Library, No.4, 
4s. 6d.—Bell on the Nervous System, 4to. bds. 14.16). 
—Sir A. Cooper on the Testis, &c. sto. bds. 3/.3s8.— 
Croly’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. l2mo. bds. 14. 1s.—Tate 
on Hysteria, 12mo. 5v.—Addison on Females, bis. 5s.— 
Descent into Hell, 12mo. bds. 7s. 6¢.— Brunswick, a 
Poem, 12mo. bds.—Arnould’s Sermons, 2d edit. 10s. 6d. 
—The Last Days of Bishop Heber, by Robinson, 9s.— 
Fuller’s Travels in Turkey, 8vo.— Memoirs of Mrs. Ann 
Judson, 18mo. bds. 3s. 6¢4.—Ringstead Abbey, by Mrs. 
Sargent, lzmo. 9s —Henry’s Bible, 3 vols. 4to. new 
edition.— Beale on Deformities, &vo. bas. 12s.—Averil’s 
Surgery, l2mo. bds. ss.—Clarke on Climate, new edit. 
8vo. bds, 12s.—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 52, Music, 
3s. 6d.— Landscape Annual, new edition, 12. Is. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


On the First of April was published, price 2s. 6d. No. VIL. of the 


Le DON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Contents:—Decline and Fall of Roman Literature, No. HI, 
Aurora’s Grave. Secret History of the Connoisseur. The Mis- 
taken Genius. Venice. Erick and Abel, a Tragedy, by A. 
Oeilenschlager. The London University. Personat and Poetical 
Character of Lord Byron, concluded, Lays of the Aftections, 
No. IL, the Memory of the Brave, Mc. Ke. &e. Reviews of New 
Publications, the Drana. University, Patliamentary, Foreign 
aud stic Intelligence; with a full Register of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, aud other useful waiter. 

“The London University may well be proud of this her first 
and favourite foster child, Though an iniant, (T SHOWS THE 
HERCULES IN THE CRADLE.”—Sun, 

“This Miscellany still continues to flourish untouched cither 
by blight or blast: ‘and provided it continue to be so ably cou 
ducted as it is at present, w ve litthe doubt but it will main 
vain the high place in pablic estimation, to which ithas so rapidly 
attained.””"— Morning Jearual. 

““This Magazine is iv every respect worthy of the source to 
which it owes its being. Its articles are reple i 
on & Vast variety of subjects deeply inieresti 
solidity of the review, with the ephe ‘al of the magazine, af- 
fording here an ariicle ov science, perspicuously yet laboriously 
written—there a matter of a tighter and more generaily enter- 
taining nature, treated with an original humour, the veiu of 
which ts sparkiing aud rich.”—Free Press. 

** Among the monthly aspirants for public patronage, we have 
read with pleasure one which derives no claim from a long-esta- 
blished reputation,—it dates its origin, comparatively, as of yes- 
terday: but it promises well, and each successive publication 
increases in talent and intercst.””—Courier, 

“ We have here depth relieved by humour, and information 
blended with amusement.” —Morning Post. 

“* The numbers before us may chailenge comparison with any 
of their cotemporaries. The work contains several papers of a 
light and pleasing nature, and some reaarkably good poetry.” 
— Dispatch. 

* fee word, this is a very clever periodical,.”— Brit. Trav. 

* It displays talent and intelligence, and promises to hold a 
fair rank among its cotemporaries as a literary and scientific mis- 
cellany.”—Literary Gazette. 

“* Our attention has been drawn tothis Magazine; the contents 
of which are not only highly interesting, but distinguished by 
talent of the highest order. Tn fact, we do not think avy of our 
periodicals ought to stand higher in public estimation.”—Bell’s 
Life in London, 

“ This Magazine is a mélange of thescientific and agreeeable.”’ 
—Atheneum 

** All thearticles which it contains are unexceptionably good; 
and many of them are evidently the produce of a high order of 
intellect.” — Morning Advertiser, 

“Th j rmixture of scientific papers with 
'—Monthly Kepository. 
talent, and the yotal absenc 
which it dixphy ling, to the judgment, of the 
pupils of the University of London, Hf they coutinue to contine 
themselves to scientitic and literary subjects, and to treat them 
with attention, impartiality, and skill, they will restore the an- 
cient character of the Magazines, and do much to increase their 
usefulness and popularity .””— Courier. 

London: Hurst, Chance and Co,, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Con- 
stable and Co., Edinburgh: and Curry, jun. and Co., Dublin; 
and w be had of ali Booksellersin the Uuited Kingdom, 
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CG ENUINE PATENT MEDICINES, 


SOLD BY 
MESSRS. BUTLER, CHEMISTS, 


CHEAPSIDE, CORNER OF ST, PAUL'S, LONDON; 
Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, Edinburgh; 


Appointed Sole Agents for Dr. James’s Fever Powder and Ana- 
leptic Pills, iu the place of Messrs. Newberry aud Sons, 


Anderson’s Scots Pills 
American Soothing Syrup 
Braithwaite’s Black Drops 
Ching’s Worm Lozenges 
Cellin’s Cephalic Snuff 
Cundeil’s Balsam of Honey 
Dixon’s Antibilious Pills 
Dalby’s Carminative 

De Velno’s Syrap 

Dutch Drops 

Freeman's Bathing Spirits 
Godbold’s Balsam 
Gowland’s Lotion 
Godfrey's Cordial 


| Hooper's Pills 
| Husham's Tincture of Bark 
Huut’s Family Pills 
Juniper's Ess. Peppermint 
Macassar and Russia Oil 
Oxtev’s Essence of Ginger 
Ruspini’s Deuntitrice, Xe. 
Solomon's Balm of Gilead, &e. 
Singleton’s Ointment 
Steer’s Opodeldoc 
Stoughton’s Bitters 
Seidlitz and Lemonade Powders 
| Soda and Ginger Beer Powders 
| Salt Lemon and Scouring Drops 
Henry’s Magnesia | Sandwell’s Issue Plaist 
Vicegar ‘ Turlington’s Balsam 
And every other Patent Medicine of repute. 
Merchants, Captains, and others, cannot be too careful in the 
purchase of the above Articles for Exportation, as spurious imi- 
tations are generally in circulation. 
Medicine Chests completely fitted for all climates, 


N.B. ThHompson’s Genuine CHELTENHAM SaLts, 
Messrs. Butler are appointed Sole Agents for, 











7 ANY — 
~AMUEL ANDREWS respectfully invites 
iS the atteution of the Nobility and Public to his improved 
system of Roasting Coffee, by which the AROMA is entirely pre- 
served, and the acrimonious properties of the Coflee wholiy de- 
stroyed, rendering it more wholesome and nutritious, and greatly 
improved in davour. 


ALL COFFEE ROASTED DAILY, 

















ica, Is. dd. Best .. .- o- = 8. Bd. 
» the best imported ee . 2s. Od, 
Bourbon, of very peculiar and fine flavour, re- 
ed to Connoisseurs... ++ 2. 6d, 
rongest Cotice imported .. ++ «2s, Bd 
Mocha, of tine quatity 3 


ality .. oe oe 3s. Od. 
Mocha picked ), the finest imported for the jast 
25 years oe oo ee ee 3s, 6d. 
Best Powder Candy, recommended by Connoisseurs, as preferable 
to Sugar, for Cofiee, Is. 
An extensive assortment of RAW COFFEE, at one-fifth less than 
Roasted. 
TEAS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Selected, as usual, with the strictest regard to STRENGTH 
and Flavour. 


Good Congou 4s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. 


Finest Strong Congou o +e 5s. Od, to Ss. 8d. 
A truly economical Tea, 

Fine Sonchong .. ee ++ eo» 68. Od, to 78, Od, 

Fine Pekoe oe oe. ee . ee lus. ud, 

Good Green o a - . 4s. Sd. to 6s. Od, 

Ditto Hyson - - o - 8s. Od. to 98. Od, 

Fine ditto oo ee oo. e+ 10s, best 12s. od, 


Teas packed in lead Cases for the Country, free of expense.— 
Prepared Chocolate and Cocoa-Paste, ts. 9d. each pot.—Strict- 
land’s Broma, 3s. 6d. per lu.—Cocoa and Chocolate, 2s, 

SAMUEL ANDREWS, (late Long, Youens, and Co.) Tea and 


Cofiee Dealer, 42, id Bond-street, tour doors on the left from 
Picwadilly. 





~UPERTOR LONDON-MADE WAR- 
WO RANTED WATCHES. 


£. 8. d. 
Small Silver Watch, sound, strong movement .......... 3 10 0 
Ditto ditt in Hunting Cases ...cccccccceeeeses 4 4 0 
Geutiemen’s double-bottomed Silver Watches, very tine 
jewelled movements, hard enamel dial, hand to mark 
the seconds, cases either engine-turned or plain...... 5 10 
Ditto, in Hunting Cases... eecceceseses covcccccccce 6 6 
Pateut detached Lever Watches, with maintaining power, 
hand to wark the seconds, capped, jewelled in four 
holes, with either glass over dis punting Cases .. 
Ditto, in Gold Cases, jewetled i Zht holes. .cceeeceees2l O 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, very fine jewelled movemeut....10 10 
Ditto, with chased gold dial 1212 








ot 








8 18 





eooe 


very fine jewelled movements ....... ee eeececceesceses 61 0 
Every Watch warranted for twelve months. Orders from the 
Country, enclosing the amount, punctually attended to, and the 
Watches exchanged if not approved, 
THOMAS SAVORY, Watch-manufacturer, No. 54, Cornhill, 
(three doors from Gracechurch-street,) London. 
Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 





CHEMICAL SOLUTION OF CAMPHOR, 
A N elegant Preparation of one of the best 
Medicines of the whole Materia Medica, by which pure 
Camphor may be given in the fluid form of a Draught or Julep. 
It thus produces refreshing sleep, eases 7 calms the system, 
removes recent colds, and may often be given with efiect where 
opiates wholly fail. 

FLUID EXTRACT OF BARK. In this 
Preparation are cowbined the fine and essential qualities of the 
purest Peruvian Bark, viz. the Quinine, Cinchouine, and valuable 

s riple in a concentrated state ; it thus afiords the 
4 preparing Bark Draughts of any strength with 


the utmost facility. 
Probably the 








STOMACHIC ESSENCE. 
safest and most certain sedative and antispasmodic ever pre- 
s uted to public notice, and most effectual in nervous palpita- 
tions, difficalty of breathing, and hysteric affections. It allays 
nervous irritability, warms and comforts the stomach, and re 
lieves it from the pain or oppression ovcasio: by wind, 


Prepared by John Towers, Professional Chemist, and sold in- 
bottles at 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., aud Iis., by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, Loudon ; Sackville-street, Dub- 
lin; Prince’s-street, Ediuburgh ; Savory and Co, 136, New Boud« 
street, aud 220, Kegent-street; and the principal Druggists, 
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HE GALLERY of LE PETIT LOUVRE 
P 209, Regent-strect, is NOW OPEN, with an Exhibition of 
Pictures from the DANOOT COLLECTION of Brussels, &c. &c. 

In this Collection will be found the Grand Picture by Rubens, 
inted for the Jesuit’s Church of Antwerp. The celebrated 
ittle Teniers, known by the name of ‘ Le Tira Arc.’ A magni- 
ficent View on the Rhine, with Figures and Cattle, by Albert 
Cuyp, &c. &c. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, Is. 
W. CROUCH, Keeper. 


In the course of this Month, 
HREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 
With Fifty-two Illustrations by George Cruikshank. In 
1 volume, crown 8vo. 
** Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table.” 
As You Like It. 
VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co, Fleet-street. 





‘This day is published, 
DVENTURES in the RIFLE BRIGADE, 


in the PENINSULA, FRANCE, and the NETHER- 
LANDS, from 1809 to 1815. 


By Captain J. KINCAID, ist Batt. 
Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 


“* His book is one of the most lively histories of a soldier’s ad- 
ventures which have yet appeared; their entire freedom from 
afiectation will sufficiently recommend them to an extensive class 
of readers.”"—Atheneum Weekly Review. 


T. and W. BOONE, 480, Strand, near Charing Cross. 





The ASIATIC Jounna, New Series, No. IV, price 3s. 6d. 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, for April, con- 
tains some very interesting particulars respecting the 
Abolition of the Suttee Practice in India. Amongst the Original 
Communications are, an Analysis of Count Potocki’s Travels in 
Astrakhan and Caucasus; an Examination of Sir J. P. Grant’s 
Argument in the Caseof Moro Ragonath; on the Hieroglyphics 
of Horapollo; on Caste; &e. &c. The Asiatic department com- 
prehends an mangas! large portion of very interesting Intelli- 
gence, including the latest accounts of the Occurrences at Can- 
ton, from a Correspondent on the spot. 


Published by PARBURY, ALLEN, and Co. Leadenhall-street. 





FAMILIAR SCIENCE. 
With Twenty-five Engravings, price 5s. 


RCANA OF SCIENCE for 1830. 
Abridged from the Transactions of Public Societies, and 
from the Scientific Journals, of the past year. 
“ An annual register of new i ions and pr in 
pular form, like this, cannot fail to be usefal. ‘The mass of in- 
formation in this little volume is most interesting; and while the 
philosopher will really find something new in it, the general 
reader will reap instruction from every page.”—Lit, Gazette, 
March 20. 
Printed for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. 
Of whom may be had, 
Arcana of Science for 1829. 
“One of the best and cheapest books of the day.”—Mag. Nat. 
ist. 
ArcanaofScience for 1828. Third Edit. 4s. 6d. 
“ A capital little work.””—New Monthly Magazine. 
















Lately published by F, C, WESTLEY, 165, Strand. 
wIR ASTLEY COOPER’S LECTURES, 
as delivered at St. Thomas's Hospital. 1 vol. 8s. boards. 
“* We have attentively perused this edition of Sir A. Cooper's 
Lectures, and have found it correct.”"—4ond. Med. and Surg. 
Journal. 
2. A Conspectus of Prescriptionsin Medicine, 
containing upwards of a Thousand Formule, &c. Price 5s. 
Neatly printed, in royal 18mo. price 4s, in boards, 
3. Practical Rules for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Health. By George Cheyne, M.D. F.R.S. 
4. The Correspondent’s Assistant. 4s. bds. 
5. The Vulgarities of Speech Corrected. 
With a Portrait of Miss Edgeworth. 6s. boards. 
. The Preservation of the Health of the 
Aged. By M. Salgues, M.D. 6s. boards, 
n 8v0. sewed, price ls. each, 
7. A Physician’s Advice on Indigestion— 
te 4 Ps ‘ 





Subscribers’ Names received by F.C. West iry, 165, Strand, for 
the following Works, in course of periodical publication. 


1. The Encyclopedia Britannica. 7th edit. 
Edited by Professor Napier. In Monthly Parts, price 6s. 


2. Encyclo ia Metropolitana. Quarterly 
Parts, 21s. 
Edited by Dr. 


3. The Cabinet Cyclopzdia. 
Lardner. {In Monthly Vols. price 6s. 

4. The Family Library; Murray. In Monthly 
Vols. price 5s 


5. The Classical Library ; Valpy. In Monthly 


Vols. price 4s. 6d. 
6. Scott’s Novels, with Engravings, price 5s. 
7. Library of Useful Knowledge. Monthly 
Nos. 6d. 


8. Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 2s. 
9. Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary, 1s. 
10. Portraits of Personages of the 19th Cen- 


tury, 3s. 
11. Westall’s Views in Great Britain, 1s. 
12. Jones’s ditto, price 1s. 
13. Lodge’s Portraits of Eminent Persons. 


Monthly Nos. 7s. 6d.—N.B. An early subscription-copy of the 
numbers already published, either of the 3d or 4th po «ly 


14. Views of the Cities of Europe, by Ceionel 
Batty. Quarterly Parts, price 15s. 
Every Saturday, 
THE ATHENAZUM ayn WEEKLY REVIEW 
oF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
FINE ARTs. 


Price 8d. unstamped ; 1s. stamped. 
The Monthly Part for Mancn is now ready, price 2s. 8d. 
The Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Foreign Reviews, Magazines, &c. 
é Liberal Disccuat on prompt Payment. . 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
COUNTRY, for Apri, price 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—Our Bellman’s Address to his Public. Aux Lecteurs. 
The Young Dragon, by Robert Southey, Exq. East India Com- 
pany, No, t. ALament. Canadian sketches, No. 2, by the Au- 
thor of ‘Sir Andrew Wylie.’ Three Odes, translated from the 
German of Klopstock, by J. A. Heraud, Esq. The State of the 
Fine Arts in Russia. From the Night-shade. The Philosophy of 
Pottery; Dr. Black’s Culinary Lecture. Literary Characters, 
No. I. James Hogg. Acis and Galatea; or, Love and Disaster. 
Whewell’s Notation of Political Economy. The Flower of Annis- 
ley ; by the Ettrick Shepherd. Scene in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Sketches of Dr. Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Eiring- 
ton, Bishop of Ferns. Specimens of trish Miustrelsy, No. tL. : 
Rockite Songs; by T. Crofton Croker. Fashionabie Novels : 
the Dominie’s Legacy. Song, ‘Gather ye Rosebuds;’ by Her- 
rick. Idem Latiné redditum. On the State of the Conntry; a 
Letter to Christopher North, Esq. Sacred Poetry: The Descent 
into Heil; and Mount Sinai. Letter from Lady Byron, Mrs. 
M‘Crie, Charles Mathews’ Oid Scotch Woman. Richard Taylor’s 
Horne Tooke. Literary Tutelligence, New Publications, Bank- 
rupts, Dividends, Births, Marriages, Deaths, &c. &c. Xc. 

Published by James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London; and 
John Boyd, Edinbargh, 

Critical Notices of No. II. of Fraser’s Magazine, published 
Ist of March, price 2s. 6d. 
THE LONDON PRESS. 

“ The articles in the present Number of this Magazine are, for 
the most part, exceedingly well written, and display a great deal 
of spirit, of ability, and, what is better still, of genius; and we 
are ready to coufess, ‘a talibus inceptis,’ we are inclined to augur 
very favourably of the ultimate success of the work.””—Morning 
Journal, March 1. 

“ The second Number, and fully equalto the first. This holds 
out a promise that future months will produce something still 
better. ‘ Frazer’s Magazine’ presents to the reader, for the pre- 
sent mouth, a very pleasing wiscellany.”’— Weekly Times, 
March 7. 

** This periodical is conducted in a very able and promising 
manner. It seems intended to assume somewhat of the character 
of § Blackwood,’ and not to failin so questionable a venture is no 
inconsiderable merit. The variety of articles, and their general 
excellence, render this new publication very deserving of en- 
couragement.”"—Morning Post, March 10. 

“ « Prazer’s Magazine’ abounds in original satire and severity 
of review.”—Weekly Dispatch, March 7. 

“« The first Number of this new periodical was more than re- 
spectable, and the second is still beuer.”—Weekly Free Press, 
March 13. 

“We now turn to a new oeriodical, called ‘ Frazer’s Maga- 
zine.’ Itia decidedly well conducted, and evinces a taicnt which, 
whilst it already gives much, hoids out a promise of more.”— 
Age, Feb. 28. 


“This, it will be perceived, is the second Number of a new 
Magazine ; and if there be any taste left for acute criticism, and 
spirited writing of every kind and degree, ‘ Fraser's Magazine’ 
will succeed ; ay! and tothe manifest injury of that heavy peri- 
odical, the ‘New Monthly.” The present Number contains a 
capital review of Moore’s ¢ Life of Byron,’ iu which the peculi- 
arities of that nobleman are dissected with great skill. But the 
best article is on Bowring’s ‘ Poetry of the Magyars,’ where the 
good and bad quatities of this most conceited gentleman are ad- 
mirably illustrated, Altogether, it is one of the best i 

































In a few days, 
Elegantly printed in post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
With an Illustration by Martin, 
HE ISLAND BRIDE: a Poem. In Six 
Cantos. 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 


Published by EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Li- 
brary, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 


ALES of the FIVE SENSES; designed 
to instruct the reader in the Natural History of his own 
frame. Edited by the Author of ‘The Collegiaus.’ 
“The design is excellent.”--Dublin Literary Gazette. 


2. The Game of Life; a Novel. 2 vol& 
. The Lost Heir; a Novel. 3 vols. 


4. The Romance of History. New Series. 
3 vols. i 
5. Bacon’s Life of Francis the First. 2d 
edition. 2 vols. 

6. Creation; a Poem, in Six Books. By 
William Ball. 1 vol. 

7. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis. 1 vol. 

8. The Family Cabinet Atlas; constructed 
npon an original plan. Parr 1. will be ready on the loth of 
April, comprising eight Plates, price 2s. 6d. plain, and 3s. 6d. 
coloured, Prospectuses are now to be had, and Specimen Plates 
seen, at all the principal Booksellers in the Kingdom. 

Published by EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


i) 





Just published, in demy 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


ALES AND CONFESSIONS, 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 

Author of ‘The Game of Life.’ 

“ Though modest in its title and pretensions, this volume is one 
of the most extraordinary works of fiction that has for many years 
issued from the press. The Tales are singularly original and 
powerful producti every way calculated to create an exten- 
sive and lasting reputation for their author.” —Weekly Review, 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 











THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

Just published, price 1s. 6d. plain; or 2s. on India paper, 

A LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT, presenting 

Striking Likenesses of those interesting Youths in three 
positions, aud their relative height exhibited by coutrast with 
that of the surrounding spectators. Drawn from Nature, and on 
Stone, by N. Whittock, Esq. 

The Device, and Gentle Reproach. Drawn 
on Stone by T. and W. Fairland, from Designs by Bonington. 
Price 5s. each. 

Views in Schaafhausen, Nuremburg, Bois le 
Duc, and Cologne, from Original Drawings by 5. Prout, Esq. 
Price, each, 1s. 6d. plain; 2s. on India paper; or 3s. beautifully 
coloured in imitation of the Drawings. 

Published by J. M‘CORMICK, 62, Paternoster.row ; where 
may ad an extensive Assortment of Plain and Coloured 
Prints, for the illustration of Alvums, Scrap-books, &c. &c. 








of the month, and seems conducted with great spirit and ability.” 
—News, March 7. a 

“* This Magazine, which is on the plan of Biackwood’s, is very 
beautifully and tastefully executed: it abouuds in light, easy, 
and elegant writing, if our information be correct, from the peus 
of some of the master-spirits of the age.”,-—World, March 9. 

“« Fraser’s Magazine,’ of which the present is only the second 
Number. It isgreatly indebted to the publisher and printer; for 
no Magazine of the day has been got up with more attention to 
all the elegances of publication. [ts merit, however, is not con- 
fined to that of mere outward appearance. I[t contains several 
articles of considerable talent.”"—Morning Advertiser, March 5, 

“The present Number is clever, very clever.”"—Sun, March 1. 

“*The second Namber of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ developes more 
fully the ability that only peeped through the pages of the first.” 
—Atlas, March 7. 

“ One—mind, one—of the best,and most amusing, as well as the 
most talented Magazines of the present day. This is no slight 
praise ; and it is justly deserved, when we bear in mind there are 
such periodicals as ‘ Black wood’s,’ the ‘ Old’ and ‘ New Monthly,’ 
and others of nearly equal merit, fighting for public fame, or, 
rather, for public circulation.”,— Paul Pry, March 19. 


THE DUBLIN PRESS, 

“* We see amongst the contributors, men of established name 
and character; and the articles are written with nerve, wit, 
fancy, and judgment. A vast deal of the vigour of Blackwood is 
apparent in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ but it has assumed a moderated 
and less offensive tone. The manner in which it is got up will 
= a any periodical in London.”—Saunders’s News Letter, 

arch 4. 

** Should its succeeding Numbers equal the present, we think it 
bids fair to engross a fair portion of public patronage and sup- 
port. This Number, if taken on its own merits alone, wiil have a 
considerable circulation.”—Morning Register, March 5. 


THE EDINBURGH PRESS. 

“ The first Number, which appeared at the beginning of Feb, 
gave promise of considerable vigour and talent; and the present 
amply redeems the pledge which was then held out. On the 
whole, Mr. Fraser has our best wishes for his success. He may 

rosper as wellas he could wish without hurting any of his fel 
jow-labourers in the same field; and a little opposition will only 
stir up allto greater exertions.”’—Edinburgh Scotsman, Marchi. 

FOR THE PROVINCIAL PRESS, SEE— 

Chester Chronicle, March 5—Devonport Telegraph, March 6— 
York Herald, March 6—Reading Mercury, March s—York Cou- 
rant, March y—Cheltenhain Chronicle, March 11—Leeds Intelli- 
geen, March 11—Bath Chronicle, March 11—Hull Advertiser, 

larch 12—Berkshire Chronicle, March 13—Bristol Mirror, 
March 13—Manchester Courier, March 13—Piymouth Herald, 
March 13—Manchester Chronicle, March 13—Durham Adver- 
tiser, March 16—Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal, March 20—Sher- 
borne Mercury, March 22. 











Just published, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


ALES OF OUR COUNTIES; or, PRO- 
VINCIAL PORTRAITS, 
Cumberland—Lord Losel, 
Derbyshire—The Duke of Downshire. 
Middiesex—A Palace. 
Gloucestershire—Cotonel Byerly. 
Denbighshire—Mr. Mellingtou, Pandulph, and Others. 
Hertfordshire—The Right Hon, Julius Saltonby. 
Lancashire—Lord Selfdown. 
Nottinghamshire—Lord Gordon. 
Shropshire—The Hunt Ball, 
Sussex—Lord Richmond. 
In post 8vo. price Is. 


A Key to the Manners of the Day, as depicted 
in the Fashionable Novel under that Title; including Original 
Anecdotes of some of the Characters introduced in that Work. 

Also, price Is. 

A Key to the Exclusives. 

Uniform with Kitchiner’s Cook's Oracle. rus 

Gunter’s Confectioners’ Oracle. Containing 
Receipts for Desserts on the most economical plan for Private 
Families, and all founded on the actual experiments of thirty 
years. With au Appendix, containing the best Receipts for 

*astry Cooks, 





In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 


The Wine-Drinker’s Manual. 
Contents :—History, Manufacture, and Management of Spanish 
French, Rhenish, Italian, Madeira, Cape, and British Wines, ai 
a Information peculiarly acceptable to Bon 
ivant. 





In 1 vol. elegantly bound, full gilt, 5s. 
The Literary Blue Book; or, Calendar of 
Literature, Science, and Arts, for 1830. 


London: Marsh and Miller, 137, Oxford-street; and Con- 
stable and Co, Edinburgh. 





London : Printed by James Hotmes, Atheneum Office, 
4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published by F. C. Westiey, 165, Strand: 

Sold also by E. Witson, Royal Exchange, and Messrs. SHARPLEY, 
33, Old Bond Street (by each of whom the Trade are supplied); 
E. Witmer, Liverpool; J. SUTHERLAND, Edinburgh; and all 
other Booksellers and Newsmen.—P: 6d. unstamped 5 14. 
stamped; or in Monthiy Parts (ia a wrapper.) 





